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Notes, 


DEATHS ON OR ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
STAGE. 
* All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits.” —Shakspeare. 

As several short paragraphs have at different 
times and in various works been given publicity to 
with a title similar to the above, perhaps one toler- 
ably complete list may be acceptable. In it there 
will be found a few instances which have been 
already reported, but it is thought as well to record 
them here in order to ensure the continuity of this 
record, especially as the whole includes a correction 
of names and the addition of dates. If to “killed” 
we were to add “wounded” the catalogue would 
indeed be a long one. 

Before commencing what may be termed my 
“regular” list I will quote two or three tragic 
events which occurred on the ancient stage—a 
stage in all respects different from that of our 
own day, on which the above-mentioned list is 
founded. 

We are told by Thomas Heywood, in his Apo- 

for Actors, that it was the custom of the early 
emperors, in the public tragedies in which 

they personally took part, to choose out the fittest 
among such as for capital offences were condemned 





to die, and employ them in such characters as were 
to be killed in the tragedy, who of themselves would 
prefer to die at the hands of such princely actors 
than otherwise to suffer a shameful and degraded 
death ; and these were tragedies naturally per- 
formed : “And such Caius, Caligula, Claudius, 
Nero, Vitellius, Domitianus, Comodus, and other 
Emperours of Rome vpon their festivals, and holy 
daies of greatest consecration vsed to act.” The 
same author, quoting from Wits Comon-Wealth, 
says :— 

“Tt is recorded of Julius Caesar that with generall 
applause in his own Theater he played Hercules Furens, 
and amongst many other arguments of his compleatnesse, 
excellence, and extraordinary care in his action, it is 
thus reported of him :—Being in the depth of a passion, 
one of his servants (as his part then fell out) presented 
Lychas who before had from Deianeira brought him the 
pens’ shirt dipt in the blood of the Centaure Nessus ; 

ein the middest of his torture and fury, finding this 
Lychas hid in a remote corner (appoynted him to creep 
into of purpose), although he was as our Tragedians vse 
but seemingly to kill him by some false imagined wound, 
yet was Cesar so extremely carryed awaie with the 
violence of his practised fury, and by the perfect shape 
of the madnesse of Hercules to which he had fashioned 
all his active spirit, that he slew him dead at his feet, 
and after swoong him terg : quaterg : (as the poet says) 
about his head!” 

It is recorded by Plutarch of the famous and 
wealthy player AXsopus that, on one occasion, 

“ He was so possessed with his Part, that he took his 
own acting to be so real, and not a Representation, that 
whilst he was on the Stage representing Atreus deli- 
berating on the Revenge of Thyestes, he was so trans- 

orted beyond himself that he smote one of the Servants 
hastily crossing the Stage and laid him dead on the 
place! Buta more harrowing occurrence is said to have 
happened when the first dramatic spectacle ‘The 
Passion of Our Saviour’ was acted in Sweden in the 
reign of John If. (1513). Lengis, the actor, had to pierce 
the side of the person on the Cross, and in his enthusiasm 
he plunged his lance into him and killed him. The King 
shocked at such brutality slew Lengis with his scimitar ; 
when the audience outraged at the death of their 
favourite actor wound up this true tragedy by cutting off 
the head of his majesty ! ” 

But to come nearer our own times. 

1673. J. B. Poquelin, dit Moliére, was seized 
with illness, which terminated fatally in a few hours, 
while acting in the fourth representation of his 
immortal Le Malade Imaginaire. 

1691. Wm. Mountford was killed by being run 
through the body with a sword by Captain Hill, 
his would-be rivalin the favours of Mrs. Bracegirdle. 
Hill fled the country, whilst his companion, Lord 
Mohun, was tried for his life, but acquitted. 

1696. The Tory actor, “the tall, handsome, 
manly Smith,” died of over-exertion in the long 
part of Cyaxares in Cyrus the Great, after being 
taken ill during the fourth representation of that 
tragedy. (Smith was the original Pierre.) 

1710, After Betterton had retired from the stage, 
in 1709, being then upwards of seventy, he was 
induced by the manager of the Opera House 
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the Haymarket (at which plays were then acted 
four times a week) to continue performing. On 
April 25, 1710, he appeared for the last time, for 
his own benefit. He was suddenly seized with 
gout, and using most injudicious applications to 
allay the swelling, they induced the illness of which 
he died in three days. 

1729. In this season, at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre, Spiller was mortally stricken by apoplexy 
while playing in the Rape of Proserpine. By 
similar deaths, Monfleury, Mondory, and Bricourt 
were carried off from the French stage. On 
Dec. 22 of this year Michael Baron, the celebrated 
French tragedian, performing Diego in the Cid, 
while pushing aside a sword which obstructed him 
on the boards, injured his toe; gangrene set in 
from neglect, and shortly caused his death. 

1735. In this year a celebrated amateur of the 
name of Bond, who was then aged and infirm, 
playing Lusignan in Aaron Hill’s tragedy of Zara 
(8vo., 1735), founded upon Voltaire’s Zaire, over- 
come by his feelings while blessing his children, 
died in the Music Rvoom, Villiers Street, York 
Buildings, Strand, where this benefit was got up 
for him, owing to his reduced circumstances. 
Other accounts, however, state that, anxious to see 
this piece on the boards, it was got up at his own 
expense. I may just note here that a translation 
of the original by Voltaire is printed in Dr. 
Franklin’s edition of that author, and that Mrs. 
Cibber’s first attempt at tragedy was in the part of 
Zara, In the same year “ fat Hulett,” by an over- 
strain of the lungs (his custom on the stage), broke 
a blood-vessel and expired. 

1745. A certain Lady Isabella (born in Italy), 
much celebrated here for her postures and feats of 
activity, is mentioned by Chetwood as having, 
while in an advanced state of pregnancy, fallen 
from the slack rope on to the stage, where the 
mother and new-born infant expired instanta- 
neously. 

1748. Oliver Cashel, while acting Frankly in 
the Suspicious Husband (at Norwich), was smitten 
by apoplexy and died in a few hours. 

1757. May 3, Peg Woffington, while acting as 
Rosalind, in repeating the epilogue to As You 
Like It, was rendered speechless by paralysis on 
uttering the words, “I’d kiss as many of you as 
had beards that pleased me.” She died March 28, 
1760, aged thirty-nine. 

1758. Paterson, an actor long attached to the 
Norwich company, was performing the Duke in 
Measure for Measure; he had no sooner spoken 
the words, 

“Reason thus with life : 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools would keep, a breath thou art,” 
than he dropped into Moody’s arms and died 
instantly. 

1760, Chetwood mentions a tumbler in the 





Haymarket Theatre who, in performing one of his 
feats, “beat the breath out of his body, which 
raised such vociferous a that lasted longer 
than the vent’rous man’s life, for he never breathed 
more.” Also in the pantomime of Dr. Faustus, 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, “a machine in 
the working broke, threw the mock Pierrot down 
headlong with such force that the poor man broke 
a plank on the stage with his fall and expired.” 

1766. Mrs. Jeffreson died suddenly at Plymouth 
in this year, as she was looking at a dance that 
was practising for the night’s representation. In 
the midst of a hearty laugh she was seized with a 
sudden pain and expired in the arms of Mr. Moody. 

1769. Holland, a bad imitator of Garrick, was 
one night playing Prospero, in the course of which 
a villainous large rat ran across the stage just 
before him. The sight of the rat, and the shock of 
speaking to one who had just left a patient with 
the smallpox, were such that he never performed 
after, and in a fortnight died of smallpox. 

1777. Samuel Foote, “the English Aristo- 
phanes,” was seized with paralysis while acting in 
his own comedy, The Devil upon Two Sticks. He 
died October 21 in this year at Dover, on his way 
to France. In this year also that excellent comic 
actor Harry Woodward, called “ Attitude Har- 
lequin,” died from the effects of an injury which 
he met with on the stage. He had been acting 
the part of Scrub, and, leaping from a table, sus- 
tained injuries from the effects of which he never 
recovered. Harry Sanpars. 

Oxford. 
(To be continued.) 

[See “N. & Q.,” 4th 8, xi. 14, 63, 126, 338 ; xii. 26, 317; 
5th 8, x. 157, At the first of these references will be 
found a note on the subject by the late Dr. Doran.]} 





THE PREACHER'S GOWN. 


“N. & Q.” is neutral ground, and happily an 
interesting subject may be treated in it without 
the importation of polemics. Long may it be so. 
There is no doubt that there were two classes of 
clergy distinguished by their dress after the Refor- 
mation: 1. The Graduates; 2. The Literates. 
The latter were mainly Puritan, and, envious of 
the comely academical apparel of the former, 
adopted a quaint lay dress of their own or 
Genevan devising, which they vindicated in con- 
troversial or recriminatory argument, amusin 
enough in such a trifle had it not been attend 
sadly enough with harsh thoughts and rough words, 
when, for instance, the square cap for the round 
head was met by an antagonistic hat or a comical 
button cap. 

1. The mark of the graduate was the wide- 
sleeved gown. Thusin 1638 the doctors of Oxford 
went to meet Charles I. in wide-sleeved scarlet 
gowns, not in habit and hood (the preacher only 
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using the hood), and the proctors wore their wide- 
sleeved gowns. 

2. “Gowns wide sleeved were anciently used by 
the generality of scholars. .... The gown that 
a D.D. now wears, as also that by a M.A., hath 
only long sleeves with a cross slit to put the arms 
through, which gown is not ancient and never 
known to be worn by any before the time of John 
Calvin” (Wood, Hist., i. 68, 69). It was called 
the “lawyer’s gown.” The wide-sleeved gown is 
still worn by the “ Poser” at Winchester College 
election. It was worn with a minever hood up to 
the latter part of the seventeenth century in the 
universities, and, because expensive, was laid aside. 
In the time of Elizabeth the “ precisians” wore 
“Turkey gowns and hats” (2 Whitgift, 369). 
Some of the clergy wore “ the side [long] gowns, 
having large sleeves with tippets ” (“ Vestis talaris 
colloque circumducta stola,” Grindal, 1572, p. 339). 
Others had “ Turkey gowns, gaberdines, frocks or 
nightgowns of most lay fashion for avoiding of 
superstition” (3 Jewel, 612). 

In 1571 preachers were required to wear as “in 
their common apparel abrode a syde gowne with 
sleeves streyght at the hand” (Cardw., Synod., i. 
127, and Doc. Ann., i. 329), or, as it appears in 
another document, “cloke with sleeves, gowne, and 
tippet ” (St. Papers Dom., 1583, vol. clxiii. n. 31). 
According to the Advertisements the sleeved cloak 
was worn on journeys. “The complete parson” 
had “a canonical cloak with sleeves” (B. Jonson, 
Epicene, Act iv. sc. 2), and “clerks book-read ” 
wore a gown or “a cassock sidelong hanging 
down” (Spenser, M. Hubberd’s Tale). In the 
canons of 1604 (c. Ixxiv.) all beneficed graduates 
had the alternative of “gowns with standing 
collars and sleeves strait at the hands or wide 
sleeves, as is used in the universities, with hoods 
or tippets,” using in their journeys “ priests’ cloaks 
. with sleeves.” The cathedral use was for preachers 
to use a surplice and hood (Cardw., Doc. Arin., 
i. 326, 1571 ; Canon xxv., 1€04). 

There was always a disposition in the clergy to 
adopt a lay or even military cast in their dress 
(Stratford’s Canons, 1372; Stat. of Sarum; Reform. 
Leg., c. vii.). In 1578 “great barrell breeches ” 
were in fashion, and in 1638 some wore “ horse- 
men’s coats and riding jacquets, long shaggy hair, 
deep rufts, and falling bands down to the shoulders” 
(2 Rep. Rit. Comm., 581); and the inquiry was 
made, “ Dvth he preach in such a solemne habit as 
becomes him, in a longe gowne and cassock, not in 
a riding or ambulatory cloake ?” or, as it is put in 
1636, “ with his surplice and hood also if he be 
a graduate and with his head uncovered ” (p. 559), 
thus following the cathedral use. Shakspeare 
alludes to this system of “ wearing the surplice (of 
humility) over the black gown (of a big heart)” 
(All’s Well that Ends Well, Act i. se. 3). 

Many sermons were delivered in the open air, as 





at St. Panl’s Cross, at Norwich, and before the 
Court of the later Tudors. In Elizabeth’s time 
lay preachers, who could not wear a surplice in 
church, sometimes occupied the pulpit. Spenser 
represents his parson “reading homilies.” In 
1561 there was only one constant preacher at 
Oxford, and Mr. Taverner, the high sheriff, in 
a damask gown, “arrived,” as he said, “at the 
stony stage of S. Mary’s,” having “ brought his 
hearers some fyne biskets baked in the oven of 
Charitie.” 

It has been thought that the use of the gown 
has been derived from the custom of the friars, but 
this is not so : “ Fratres in suis ecclesiis, et locis 
ubi morantur et in plateis publicis,” &c. (Lyndw., 
lib. v. t. 5, p. 289). I am inclined to attribute 
the custom to the practice of inviting doctors of 
divinity to preach (7b., l.c.), who for this reason 
had the sole privilege of wearing (riding-) boots 
(Stat. Univ. Ozxon., tit. ix. § 2), and to the power of 
the university to license graduate preachers “ per 
universam Angliam” (ib., sect. ix. §1), no doubt 
following the practice of preaching in these gowns 
as at Oxford. In 1444 the Benedictine chapter 
authorized all doctors and graduates of the order, 
when preaching in a cathedral or great minster, at 
St. Paul’s Cross, or before a large congregation, to use 
their scholastic habit (Reyner, App., P. iii. p. 135). 

By the Tudor statutes the canons were required 
to go out into the neighbourhood of cathedrals of 
the New Foundation and preach every Sunday. 
The gown is in point of fact merely the out-of- 
door dress. Becon directs one of his tirades 
against the clergy “swinging with their long 
gowns and sarcenet tippets” (Displaying, p. 261). 
In the middle of the last century Archdeacon 
Sharp, in his comments on the canons of 1604, 
mentions, as “the dress worn on every occasion 
abroad, the band, hatband, and short cassock,” or, 
as Savage puts it, “a cassock, beaver, and a rose.” 
Parson Adams, in 1742, is mentioned as wearing 
the cassock, and Addison, in the Spectator, more 
minutely speaks in 1714 of the clergy “ equipped 
with a gown and cassock.” In 1814 a print lying 
before me shows the beneficed clergyman in short 
cassock and girdle, a gown and scarf, beaver and 
rose, whilst the unbeneficed brother ambles at his 
side without the rose and short cassock. It was 
not until about the year 1820 that the bishops, 
deans, and archdeacons only retained the short 
cassock, beaver, and rose. The omission of the 
gown may have been for convenience : its use in 
the pulpit connects it with the idea of distin- 
guishing between preaching and the ministration 
of divine service. After the consecration of Arch- 
bishop Parker two of the bishops left the chapel, 
“ suis episcopalibus amictibus superpelliceo scz. et 
chimera,” whilst two others used the common dress 
of the clergy, long gowns, “ tog talares” (Bram- 
hall, iii, 213). Mackenzie E. C, Watcorrt. 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Twetrra Nient,” Act 1. sc. 3, Lu. 126-7.— 

“ And. I, ’tis strong, and it does indifferent well in a 

dam’d colour’d stocke.” 
So run the folios. Pope, however, substituted 
flame-colour’d, and other editors have followed 
him, and among them to my astonishment Mr. 
Dyce, and to my greater astonishment the Cam- 
bridge editors. Granted that “ flame-colour’d” 
was a common phrase, and twice used by Shake- 
spere, how does that justify the substitution? 
There is no especial circumstance requiring 
“ flame-colour’d,” nor any ductus literarwm, unless 
am be accounted such. Nor is there such a cer- 
tainty of error as to require such a change. 
“ Damn’d-colour’d ” is an easily understood epithet, 
and there is nothing against it, beyond our igno- 
rance of the use by any one of a similar phrase in 
English ; and Pope’s gentility, the word being too 
coarse and too unpleasantly suggestive to him and 
his refined age. But though a Bowdler Shakespeare 
may have its uses, to Bowdlerize editions that 
profess to give the nearest approaches to an un- 
corrupted text is worse than ridiculous. Why 
cannot Sir Andrew be allowed the imitative 
affectation of a word very likely to have been used 
—even if it were uncommon—among the fashion- 
mongers of the day? He was a country ape trying 
to pick up the town affectations when it was an 
art to extemporize—with due toil—new-minted 
oaths and phrases. Sir Andrew, though I own it 
to be more unlikely, may have coined the word 
himself, like a gallant as he would be, and that 
without going beyond his mother tongue. 

Pope not improbably substituted “ flame- 
colour’d” as a more refined synonym. But it is 
not a synonym. Devils to this day are held to be 
not flame-coloured, but black. And in two 
late notes on “ delighted spirit ” (5** S. x. 83, 303) 
I have shown that the medieval view of a flaming 
hell was one that was dark and even pitch dark. 
This was Shakespere’s view. Malvolio confined 
in a windowless room is in “a house as dark as 
hell.” So in Jul. Cas., ii. 1, he says, “ not Erebus 
itself were dim enough,” and using a phrase used 
by others he has, in the M. of Venice, “dark as 

rebus.” See also Hamlet, Act iii. sc. 3, Il. 94-5. 

Thirdly, though I can lay but little claim to 
wsthetic proclivities, I venture to think that dark 
or black nether garments were well fitted to show 
off a good leg, especially when in contrast with the 
bright and glittering colours then worn. Its 
singularity, its contrast, and its own hue con- 
sidered in itself would combine to do this. 

Lastly, I would add that no one can doubt but 
that fashions and phrases were then as now freely 
imported from the Continent; and though we 
have not yet found “ damn’d-colour’d” in English 
we can find it in French. Corresponding on the 


subject with my friend Mr. Furnivall he turned 
up Cotgrave. There, under “Couleur” and 
“Enfer,” are to be found, “ Couleur denfer as 
much as Noir-brun enfumé” ; “ Enfer. Couleur 
d@enfer. A dark and smoakie brown.” 

B. NicHoxson. 


Tae Opei or THE Giope Epition in “ ALL’s 
Wet tHat Exps Wet” (5 §. x. 285, 303.) 
—I thank the learned President of the New Shak- 
spere Society for the courteous tone of his 
strictures, a tone which some, in “bowing their 
eminent tops” to the rank and file among your 
correspondents, would do well to imitate. 

4. I would gladly accept Mr. Furnivatt’s in- 
terpretation of “In their poor praise he humbled” 
if I thought “their poor praise” could by any 
process of inversion be converted into “ praise of 
them poor.” To me “their poor praise” seems 
susceptible only of one of two meanings : it must 
mean either “their poor praise” of him or his 
“poor praise” of them. The latter meaning I 
reject as inconsistent with the description given of 
Count Rousillon as every inch a gentleman. The 
man who “damns with faint praise” is not so, 
The true gentleman will either praise with sincerity 
or not praise at all. The former meaning, after 
giving it the full reconsideration which I felt in- 
cumbent on me in deference to one of Mr. Furni- 
vALL’s high authority, I cannot persuade myself is 
a misinterpretation. When Theseus determined 
to witness the poor play got up in honour ef his 
nuptials by Snug, Bottom & Company, he knew 
very well it was in itself a poor thing he was going 
to see ; but “taken in might, not merit ” (estimated, 
i.¢., by might of will, not merit of performance), he 
in generous condescension was prepared to value it 
at a worth not its own, on the high principle, 

** Never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 
In accepting their poor attempt, rich in will, but 
poor in deed, to do him honour “he humbled,” 
and by humbling raised himself. Similar, I think, 
is the meaning in the line, “In their poor praise 
he humbled.” 

5. “Such were our faults, or then we thought 
them none.” My notes are merely tentative. I 
have not the self-conceit to think them conclusive. 
If we must resort to emendation here, I submit for 
Mr. Fournivaty’s consideration an emendation 
which interferes less with the received text than 
the one which he has suggested : “ Such were our 
faults, for then we thought them none.” Empha- 
sizing were, the meaning of the line thus read will 
be, “Such were our faults, as now in the calm 
retrospect of age we regard them ; for then (in 
youth) we did not think them faults.” Many 
things past seem wrong, which when present did 
not appear so. 





6. It was just because I did not think Shak- 
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speare “a man to bother about niceties in 
geography ” that I did not think “ Higher Italy” 
was to be understood in a geographical sense. 
But—Mr. Furnivatt will pardon me—if under- 
stood in a geographical sense the words can have 
but one meaning. Italy was never divided into 
Higher and Lower, gua north and south, but by 
the backbone of the Apennines, qua east and west, 
the lands sloping towards the Adriatic, mare 
superum, being reckoned Higher Italy, and those 
sloping towards the Tuscan Sea, mare inferum, 
Lower. I may very possibly be wrong in my 
conjectural emendation of this passage (in con- 
jectural emendation there can be no certainty), but 
I cannot see why a proud Frank, sprung of a race 
which had never bowed its neck to the yoke of 
Rome, ruling in a land won by the sword, may not 
have been represented as speaking of the petty 
states of Italy as without exception those 
“ That inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy.” 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Dr. Mavcueer, 1689.—He was a French Pro- 
testant refugee, an M.D. of Montpelier, who came 
over to London, and prayed “in forma pauperis ” 
to be admitted a licentiate of the London College. 
Dr. Munk says (Roll of the R. C. of Physicians) 
that he was so admitted, and that “he promised 
to pay his future fees if he could.” I should be 

lad to know of any further particulars of him. 

e was, I believe, one of the celebrated Athenian 
Society, and wrote a good many of the replies in 
the British Apollo, 1708. The spelling of his 
name is not very exact. Dr. Munk gives it as 
Maucleer or Mauclare, but in my copy of the 

k in question, where he has carefully marked 
all his own articles, the signature is distinctly 
J. Mauclerc, M.D. A complete list of the writers 
in this remarkable journal would be very inter- 
esting. Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue Cotuece or Bisnops.—The clerical alma- 
nacs and similar publications perpetuate an error 
annually by assigning the title of Chancellor to the 
Bishop of Lincoln and that of Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Rochester. The proper designations of 
the College of Bishops in the province of Canter- 
bury are: London, Dean ; Winchester, Chancellor ; 
Lincoln, Vice-Chancellor; Sarum, Precentor ; 
Worcester, Chaplain ; Rochester, Crochere, or 
Cross-bearer (Lyndw., lib. v. tit. 15, p. 217); 
[Chichester, Chaplain to the Queen]. 

Mackenziz E, C. Watcorr. 


Tae Bisuorric or Durnam.—Canon Lightfoot 
having been promoted to the bishopric of Durham, 
it may be well to note that for at least two cen- 





turies the see has not been filled by any one who 
was not previously a a as appears from the 
following table :—Nathaniel (Baron) Crewe, trans- 
lated from Oxford, 1674; William Talbot, from 
Salisbury, 1722 ; Edward Chandler, from Lich- 
field and Coventry, 1730; Joseph Butler, from 
Bristol, 1750 ; Richard Trevor, from St. Davids, 
1752; John Egerton, from Lichfield and Coventry, 
1771; Thomas ‘thurlow, from Lincoln, 1787; 
Shute Barrington, from Salisbury, 1791 ; William 
Van Mildert, from Llandaff, 1826; Edward 
Maltby, from Chichester, 1836 ; Charles Thomas 
Longley, from Ripon, 1856; Henry Montagu 
Villiers, from Carlisle, 1860; Charles Baring, from 
Gloucester and Bristol, 1862. ABHBA. 


Wnuo was Cuartes I.’s Executioner /—As 
there has been considerable discussion on this 
point, I think the following extract may interest 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” :— 

“In this neighbourhood [Tipperary] lives the de- 
scendant of him who gave the last and fatal stroke to 
the unhappy Charles. He had been a common dragoon 
in Cromwell’s army, and for this service the usurper 
rewarded him with a captain’s double debenture.”— 
From A Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland, 
by Thomas Campbell, 8vo., Dublin, 1778, p. 162. 

Jonx WILson. 


“ JoINED THE MAJoRITY.”—This current phrase 
for “dead” is generally regarded as of modern 
invention, but it is found in an old edition of 
Littleton’s Latin Dictionary, where the death of 
Milton is thus recorded: “1674. Jo: Milton 
immanissimi Parricidii defensor abiit ad plures.” 
See “N. & Q.,” 4% S. xii. 420. W. T. M. 

Reading. 


Waat Next ?—An old gossip in these purts, 
on being told by the mother of a dying child 
that her daughter's death was a very lingering 
one, went up into the sick chamber, and 
observing that the position of the bedstead was 
across the planks, instead of being parallel with 
them, assigned that as the reason for the patient’s 
lingering death ; so the bedstead’s position was 
altered, and it is said the poor girl’s death was 
both speedy and painless ! Frepk. Rvwe. 

Ashford. 

Joun Buyyan.—The subjoined cutting from the 
Nottingham Guardian of the 3rd inst. deserves a 
eorner in “ N, & Q.” :— 

“On the Ist inst., Ann Webster, last surviving grand- 
daughter of George Bunyan, of Nottingham, and lineal 
descendant of John Bunyan, author of Pugrim’s Progress, 
aged 84 years.” ED 


Nottingham. 


Curious Schoo. Custom at SHREWSBURY.— 
At Shrewsbury School, at the beginning of term, 
one of the new boys is chosen as Crier. It is his 
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duty to give out notices of runs, lost -_ rty, Ke. ; 
and this he does before dinner in Hall, standing 
on the form, concluding his proclamation with 
“ God save the Queen ; down with the Radicals.” 
H. C. DeLevinene. 
Woodbridge Grammar School. 


Kircnen Rayme.— 
“If you can crop a goose and gall a pigeon 
You are fit for cook for the king’s kitchen.” 
H 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Tue Gas or Evxctric Lieut Foretotp.—Nor- 
ton, in his Ordinal; or, Manual of the Chemical 
Art (i.e. alchemy), tells us of an alchemist who 
projected a bridge of gold over the Thames, near 
London, crowned with pinnacles of gold, which, 
being studded with carbuncles, should diffuse a 
blaze of light in the dark. (The poem may be 
seen in extenso in the Theatrum Chemicum, printed 
by Ashmole in 1652.) May I ask whether the 
above words are to be regarded as a prophecy of 
gas or of the electric light? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


TuRNiP-STEALING.—In the Hastings and St. 
Leonards Observer, Feb, 1, 1879, a case of turnip- 
stealing is reported in which the prosecutor said 
that he did not wish the prisoner to be punished, 
but warned, as many turnips had been stolen. 
The prisoner was discharged. On this the editor 
says :— 

“ Supposing that the magistrates had sent this man to 
prison for a month, or even seven days, what a howl 
would have been uttered by a certain section of the 
press! We should have had highly wrought pictures of 
& poor, starving semi-idiot hounded into a felon’s cell 
because he had dared to take a turnip to assuage the 

gs of hunger. A conviction of this character might 

ave added hundreds to the sale of some few weekly 
prints patronized by the unthinking or disaffected among 
the labouring classes. The case has had a more satis- 
factory termination for the central figure than that of 
the hungry soldier who was executed by the orders of the 
Iron Duke for stealing, while on the march, a turnip 
out of a field.” 

I have read and heard of this execution, but 
never with the name and date. On what authority 
does it rest ? FiTzHoPKINs. 

Garrick Club. 


Bayarv’s Leap.—There is a place in the south 
of Lincolnshire called Bayard’s Leap. It is inci- 
dentally mentioned in the Archeologia, xxii. 26. 
Can any of your readers tell anything authentic as 


Tiyou or Tiyav, WorKER 1n Inon.—Who was 
Tijou or Tijau, spoken of as a celebrated worker in 
iron, who wrought under Sir Christopher Wren 
the ironwork of St. Paul’s, and where could I 
find an account of him ? 

Birp, Scutpror.—Who was the sculptor Bird, 
who executed much of the stonework of St. Paul’s, 
including the monument to Miss Jane Wren? Is 
he the stonecutter at Oxford mentioned in Plot’s 
Oxfordshire ? L. Pu. 

oa was the sculptor of the statue of Queen Anne 
and the four figures which surround it, For the former 
he received 250/., and for each of the latter 220/., besides 
y on the shield and arms. See Elmes, Life of Wren, 
p- 401. 


Tae tate Caritist War.—Has any history of 
this war been written? If so, I shall be glad to 
learn the author or publisher of the best work on 
the subject. > a A 


Durnrorp Famiry.—Is there any pedigree of 
this family in print? For a great many years the 
Army Lists have marked many of the name as 
rising to distinction in the Royal Engineers and 
elsewhere ; then there is a bishop (Chichester) also 
bearing the name. I have long wished to know 
something of their history. Y. S. M. 


“ MunTELMAN,” a term used by the men 
engaged in the salmon fishery on the Severn, is 
applied to the man who, after the net has been 
cast from the boat, drags the tow-rope to the stage 
whereon the net is landed. Unde derivatur ? 

W. V. G. 


Srr Davin Krrxe.—In the Calendar of State 
Papers (Domestic) I find that, on Dec. 1, 1631, 
“Captain David Kirke of London, merchant, son 
of Thurstan Kirke, of Greenhill in the parish of 
Norton, co. Derby,” received a grant of arms. The 
grant confirms his paternal coat, and in con- 
sideration of his having taken Canada from the 
French and captured M. de Rockmond, a French 
admiral, bestows the admiral’s coat of arms upon 
him also, In the Colonial State Papers Sir David’s 
father is spoken of as Gervase. Which is right? 
Where can I obtain information about the Kirke 
family ? 8. 0. Appy. 

Sheffield. 


Lorp CHAncetLor Ersxine.—It is stated by 
Lord Campbell (Lives of the Chancellors, viii. 224, 
ed. of 1857) that Voltaire, in his Letters on the 
English Nation, refers to the family name of 
Erskine as “ Hareskins.” I shall be obliged to 
any one who will kindly quote the passage. 

Auex. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Ozrp Sones Wantep.—Can any reader of 





to the origin of the name ? Anoy. 


“N. & Q.” give me, or tell me where to find, three 
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songs of the seventeenth century, or any one of 
them? I have the tunes, but not the words. They 
begin thus :—1l. “He that hath a good wife” ; 
2. “Shall I, mother, shall I?” 3. “ Aye me!” 
The last is not the “Aye me!” of the Percy folio, 
which begins :— 
“ Aye me! aye me! poor Sisly is undone; 
I had twelve suitors, now 1 have but one.” 

This metre would not suit the tune beyond the 
first line. Wm. CHaprPeELt. 

Strafford Lodge, Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 


“ ASSIGNAT DE LA R&PUBLIQUE FRANCAISE.” — 
I have an “Assignat de cent francs, créé le 18 
Nivose l’an 3 de la République frangaise.” It 
bears to be “Hypothéqué sur les domaines 
nationaux,” and also “La loi punit de mort le 
contre-facteur, la nation récompense le dénon- 
ciateur,” and is signed by “Vial.” Are these 
assignats rare? Are they of any value to col- 
lectors ? Sera Wait. 


Hocartn’s Sonc.— What was the song of “St. 
John-at-Deptford Pishoken,” which is three times 
mentioned (twice only as “ Pishoken”) in the 
Five Days’ Peregrination of Wm. Hogarth and 
his friends in May, 1732, commonly called “ Ho- 
garth’s Frolic” ? F. D. F. 

Reform Cb. 


—— Cuurcuman, Naturat Son orCuas. II.— 
There.is now in the pessession of one of the Norris 
family, of Maryland (descendants of Admiral Sir 
John Norris), a watch, with chain and guard, 
which is said to have been given to a Mr. Church- 
man by Charles IT., the said Churchman being his 
natural son. The watch has descended by will to 
the eldest daughter bearing or having borne the 
name of Churchman. Can any of your corre- 
spondents throw any light upon it as to who the 
said Churchman was ? Ss. W. B. 


James Bow ino, THE FounDER OF THE “LEEDS 
Mercory.”—I wish to obtain some particulars of 
the last years of this old Yorkshire worthy. In 
the Life of Edward Baines, by his son, there is a 
brief mention of him, in which it is stated that 
after his retirement from the Mercury he engaged 
in alchemical pursuits and lost all his property. 
Judging from his conduct of the paper, and from 
some private letters of his which I have had an 
opportunity of seeing, I should have scarcely 
thought it possible that he would have embarked 
in such doubtful speculations. Bowling established 
the Mercury in 1767. A previous newspaper 
bearing the same title had become extinct caves 
years before. BislioTHECcARY. 


Guost Snows at Dutcn Farrs.—Among the 
“humours” of a Dutch fair in the last century 
there appear to have been booths, in which direful 





apparitions of ghosts and hobgoblins were exhibited 
to staring rustics at a very moderate entrance fee. 
No doubt such harrowing spectacles drew con- 
siderable audiences. Such a display was called 
a spookerij-spel. Is there any allusion to similar 
exhibitions at English fairs ? ZERO. 


Tue “ Nortn Briron.”—I have a copy of the 
North Briton, without date or publisher’s or 
printer’s name. The title-page is as follows :— 

‘The North Briton from No. I, to No. XLVI. in- 
clusive, with several useful and explanatory Notes, to 
which is added a copious Index of every Name and Article. 
Corrected and revised by a Friend to Civil and Religious 
Liberty. Price Five Shillings unbound, Six Shillings 
bound.” 

Is the edition scarce, and is it known who its 
editor was? On the fly-leaf is the following : 
“The gift of Job Hanmer, Esq., to the Rev. Jn° 
Fiske, 1779” ; and on the inside of the opening 
cover is the following, in another handwriting :— 

“ The Patriot of Patriots ; or, Patriotism far Older 

than the Creation. 
The Devil in Heav'n a Patriot need w* be: 
No Tyrant Power he ’d yield to !—No, not He! 
* Liberty ! Property !’ was all his cry, 
Nor Fools were wanting there to join y* Lie. 
Redress of Grievances was buzz'd about, 
And their good King grew odious to ye Rout. 

Go, common sence, t’ a foolish people tell 
How knaves dupe fools, and fools help knaves t’ Rebell, 
Till, Satan like, they ’re headlong hurlled to Hell. 

Hurll’d to Hell, 
Then 
All was well, 

And ever since there Patriots dwell : 

Nor, till they ’re there, ne'er think they're well. 

Ambition foul, hypocracy there dwell ; 

There 's their first Dadd, the first who dar'd rebell ; 

There they're at Home; yes, there they're more than 

well ; 

They ’rc there—Heaven is Heaven, 

Hell is Hell.” 
Is the above an extract, and, if so, what is the 
name of the author quoted ? M. F. H. 


Tue Winston Monuments at Lone Burton, 
Dorset.—In the church of Long Burton are 
recumbent figures of Thomas Winston, of Standish, 
co. Gloucester, “descended of many auncient 
howses both British and English,” and his son Sir 
Henry Winston (died 1609), and his son’s wife, 
Dionise, daughter of Sir George Bond, of London, 
Knt. Among the shields of arms with which the 
monument is decorated is one containing thirteen 
quarterings of the Winston family. It is stated on 
a tablet that 
“ Eleanor, one of their daughters, now wyfe of Leweston 
Fitzjames of Leweston, Esquire (being denyed to repayre 
and erect these remembrances of her parents in the 
Church of Standish, where they lie buried), hath trans- 
ferred them thence, and placed them here, where part 
of their posteritie is now, by the mercifull Providence of 
the Almightie, planted.” 


Can any of your readers enlighten me as to the 
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circumstances alluded to in this inscription, and 
assist me to the names of the “ howses both British 
and English” from which the quarterings on the 
shield above mentioned were derived ? 
C. H. Mayo. 
Long Burton, Sherborne. 


“Borie Goprrey, Cnrmist anp Docror or 
Mepictxe.”—What is the source, and who the 
author, of the curious old epitaph on “ Boyle 
Godfrey, Chymist and Doctor of Medicine,” which 
begins thus: “ Here lies to digest, macerate, and 
amalgamate with clay ” ? H. A. P. 


Macyar.—What is the correct Hungarian pro- 
nunciation ? B. 


AvrTnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
The following lines, quoted by G. P, R. James in 
Forest Days :— 
“ A pleasant heart, a happy mind 
That joy in all God’s works can find, 
A conscience pure without a stain, 
A mind nor envious nor vain, 
Shall on man’s head bring down God's benison 
And fatten more than ale or venison.” E. W 
* She was not beautiful, they said ; 
To me she was much more : 
The kind of woman women dread, 
Men fatally adore.” GREYSTEIL, 
“ T might have claimed a lady's love, 
But I chose a brother's ome 
Witiam Ketty, F.S.A. 
The lines on Scott :— 
“. . . wrote a hundred leaves 
To prove his ancestors a race of thieves.” 


Replies. 


“PLEASURE AND RELAXATION.” 
(5™ S. xi. 47.) 

Under the less convenient title of “ The Minis- 
terial Dinner at Greenwich” Mr. A. H. Curistiz 
inquired, “Can any of your readers help me to the 
words of this song?” In reply, I have much 
pleasure in communicating them, and they may 
amuse many other persons, otherwise they could 
have been forwarded through “N. & Q.” pri- 
vately, although the applicant is to me personally 
a stranger. If inquirers of this sort added their post- 
office address it would afford a choice for answerers, 
to send either for publication or private help. Some- 
times old songs and ballads are scarcely fit to be 
given in their entirety for general readers in this 
squeamish age, when the quantity of mock 
modesty is in excess of true decency. We are 
living in an age of cant, when it is the fashion to 
declare that our ancestors were extremely reprehen- 
sible, but that we ourselves, all of us, are (excepting 
_ opponents) angels of light in comparison. 

he song itself is by no means a poor one, and 


here it is. Although I possess an immense col- 





lection of old songs, I know of no copy extant in 

rint ; but this one from memory only lacks a few 
‘lines. The tune was that which is well known as 
“The King of the Cannibal Islands” or “The 
Voyage to Putney by Water.” 


PLEASURE AND RELAXATION, 


1. 

Pomp and state bring nought but woe ; 
List to my song, and I will show 
That all the high, as well as the low, 

Love pleasure and relaxation. 
The Duke of Wellington met one day 
Sir Robert Peel, and said, “I say, 
I'm glad you, Bob, have come this way ; 
We ‘ll go to Greenwich Fair so gay.” 
Says Bob, “Why, Arthur, just like you, 
With long debates my brain’s askew, 
And so I don’t care if I do, 

For pleasure and relaxation.” 


9 

They got to the top of Parliament Street, 
When Lord Brougham they chanc’d to meet, 
And he agreed to join the treat, 

For pleasure and relaxation. 
. day was warm, the wind was high ; 

‘o lay the dust which was so dry 

They thought it proper first to try 
Some heavy wet, but on the sly.*] 
In a public-house they did regale, 
Until their appetites did fail, 
And wash’d all down with porter and ale, 

For pleasure and relaxation. 


They got in a cart, were scrouged for room, 
When all of a sudden, “ Whoa !”’ cries Brougham, 
“ There ’s Dan O’Connell and Joseph Hume 
Taking pleasure and relaxation, 
Dan, will you ride?” “ You’re very kind,” 
Says Dan O'Connell ; “ I don’t mind; 
And if for me you room can find, 
Why, Joey can ride on the tail behind.” 
To this Joe Hume he did agree ; 
Says he, “‘ Of course, I shall ride free ; 
I always studies economy 
For pleasure and relaxation.” 


4. 
They started again, and all alive, 
The horse to pull them along did strive, 
When every one on ’em wanted to drive 
For pleasure and relaxation. 
Arthur forward makes some strains, 
But misses his hold, while Bob maintains 
That his were the hands and his the brains, 
From knowing the road, to take the reins. 
As forward all did strive to get, 
* Give me the reins !” says Dan in a pet. 
“Oh! then,” cries all, “ we shall be upset 
For pleasure and relaxation.” + 


5. 
They got to Greenwich, and in the park 
Rambied about with many a spark, 











* Four lines have slipped from memory here; these, 
as a substitute, are vamped pro tempore. But see final 
remarks for the variorum. 

+ “ Johnny who upset the coach” was not among 
them, being generally distrusted, and always bumptious. 
He would soon have “spilt them the lot.” 
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And talk’d to the pretty girls, fair and dark, 
For pleasure and relaxation. 
To Algar’s booth they did advance, 
To the Crown and Anchor they went to dance 
The newest quadrilles just come from France, 
Which Joseph call’d “ extravagance !” 
While on the light fantastic toe 
Arthur and Bob got in a glow, 
Brougham in a reel did jump Jim Crow* 
For pleasure and relaxation. 


6. 
Now Hume with dancing would not mix, 
But on a table himself did fix, 
And began a long speech about politics 
For (his own) pleasure and relaxation. 
And as his noise he would not cease, 
And not for nobody keep the peace, 
In came some of the new police,+ 
And walk’d him off without release. 
Arthur hit out left and right, 
Dan O’Connell slunk out of sight, 
And said, as he went, “I never fight? 
For pleasure and relaxation.” 


4. 

At length, as homeward they did roll, 
Dan an Irish song did troll ; 
They hadn’t a —_ to pay the toll 

Through pleasure and relaxation. 
Arthur in his pocket feels, 
Bob to the toll-man makes appeals, 
Brougham said, as he cool'd his heels, 
“T’ve only my watch, I’ve lost the seals !” § 
The toll-man said, ‘Come down with your dust, 
If so be that go through you must; 
We never gives nobody not no trust 

For pleasure and relaxation.” 


8. 
Now who just then came through the gate! 
The Queen herself, in all her state ; 
They stopp’d the coach, and began to debate 
About pleasure and relaxation. 
The Queen says, “ Really, we can’t see 
Whatever the meaning of this can be !” 
Says Wellington, “ Please your Majesty, 
We've been to Greenwich upon the spree. 
We really want to get to town, 
And as for cash we ’re quite broke down, 
Wil: your Majesty lend us half-a-crown || 
For pleasure and relaxation?” 

* It had been brought into the country by Rice from 
America, and was (except Mungo’s song in the Padlock, 
“* Possum up a gum tree,” &c.) the earliest of the nigger 
melodies which attained a wide popularity. I possess 
the original verses, with a large store of additional or 
encore verses, as sung by Rice. 

+ The Police Improvement Acts were of 1539 and 
1840. In connexion with Sir Robert, the police were 
called “‘ Peelers” by the roughs, and are still termed 
“Bobbies.” O Robert / toi que j'aime. 

~ O'Connell, although he used unmeasured language, 
refused to accept the many challenges he received for his 
oratorical Billingsgate. One coarse and stinging insult 
from him provoked the cartel from Benjamin Disraeli, 
but Dan refused to “ go out ” like a man. 

$ In 1834, when Lyndhurst returned to the chan- 
cellorship. 

|| This is a very respectable old joke. It occurs in 
the admirable burlesque of Bombastes Furioso, by W. B. 
Rhodes, 1810, where King Artaxominous offers Distaffina 
half a crown, which she spurns, until he explains that 





9. 

Her Majesty said, with wisdom sound, 

That money for them should not be found, 

But they should walk home all the way round 

For pleasure and relaxation. 

“ And next time you Greenwich go to view, 

Ask us and the ladies to join you too, 

Or else - ‘ll find our words are true, 

Our high displeasure you shall rue.” 

Says Wellington, “ What your Majesty says we feel; 

The joys we ‘ve had are all ideal, 

For without the ladies there is no real 

Pleasure and relaxation.” 

Such, with a few unintentional variations, perhaps 
almost inseparable from keeping a few thousand 
songs floating in memory, is the ditty inquired 
for. The defective part of our second verse might 
ad libits:m be filled by the lines, 

Then Wellington was trying a smoke, 

Which did Sir Robert much provoke, 

For with his stick the pipe he broke, 

And said, “ You're not with campaigning folk.” 

Then in a public, &c., 
but the text was substantially as it is here given. 
The date of composition was 1840. 

J. W. Exssworrn. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


This song was written by Hudson, the comic 
singer, and it was sung by him at all the public 
dinners of the period. I doubt very much whether 
it was ever published. Speaking once to Hudson 
of another song that he used to sing about the 
same time, he told me : “ My songs are my stock- 
in-trade. If I were to give any one a copy, or to 
publish them, their novelty would be gone.” 

CLarRY. 


Sryte anp Titte (5 §. x. 467.)—The heir 
apparent, whether son or grandson, great-grand- 
son, &c., of a duke, marquis, or earl may assume 
by courtesy any one, not necessarily the highest, of 
the inferior titles held by his progenitor. An heir 
—— cannot assume any of the titles held 

y the relative he is heir to, as his right of inherit- 
ance is always liable to be terminated by the birth 
of an heir apparent. By paying attention to these 
rules Martuet will see that the first three of his 
questions may be answered simply in the afifirma- 
tive, and question 6 in the negative. In question 
4 the person contemplated is evidently heir 
apparent to his grandfather, and therefore entitled 
to assume by courtesy any one of his inferior titles. 
As to question 5, I apprehend that it is within the 
prerogative of the sovereign to create peerages with 
special remainder to a grandnephew, or to any 
other person whatever, and that such peerages with 





he wishes her to share his throne and dignity. Much 
earlier instances could be easily adduced. 

“| An allusion is plainly here to the celebrated Bed- 
chamber Plot of April, 1839, by which Peel by no means 
gained the favour of Her Majesty's Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber, who were regarded as the allies of Lord Mel- 
bourne. 
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special remainder are occasionally, though very 
rarely, conferred, but that such grandnephew or 
other person has no right to assume any courtesy 
title. 

I may add that when holders of courtesy titles 
are of sufficient rank their eldest sons also may 
assume courtesy titles. For instance, the Duke of 
A. might have a son Marquis of B., who might 
have a son Earl of C., who might have a son Vis- 
count or Baron D. It is also useful to know that 
when an heir apparent dies the succeeding heir 
ae is not obliged to take the same courtesy 
title as his predecessor. The Earl of Kerry, who 
died without male issue in 1836, in the lifetime of 
his father, the Marquis of Lansdowne, was suc- 
ceeded as heir apparent by his next brother, who 
assumed the courtesy title of Earl of Shelburne. 
It is not often, however, that a change of this sort 
is made, and I do not know any instance of it in 
the case of a son succeeding his father as heir 
apparent. R. M—x. 


Your correspondent Marttet’s queries 1, 3, 4 
may be answered thus: The heir apparent of an 
earl, marquess, or duke is entitled by courtesy to 
bear one of the peer’s inferior titles, not necessarily 
the highest of the inferior ones, though in the 
great majority of cases that is the one borne. The 
selection of the title to be borne, when the highest 
is not taken as a matter of course, must rest with 
the peer himself. In the event of the heir 
apparent dying, leaving a son, that son succeeds to 
the courtesy title borne by his father. It some- 
times happens that when an eldest son dies, with- 
out leaving a son, in the lifetime of the peer, his 
next brother, becoming heir apparent, takes a 
different title, as in the case of the late Marquess 
of Lansdowne, who was known as Earl of Shel- 
burne, his elder brother having been Earl of Kerry ; 
and the late Earl Delawarr, who was known as 
Lord West, his elder brother having been Vis- 
count Cantelupe; and fagain, the late Marquess 
of Tweeddale was called Viscount Walden, his 
elder brother having been known as Earl of 
Gifford. Another case in which the highest of the 
inferior titles would probably not be borne is when 
it is the same name or place as the title borne by 
the peer. That this may be is shown in the case 
of the Duke of Wellington, who is Viscount, Earl, 
Marquess, and Duke of the same place—Wel- 
lington. 

_ Query 5.—A patent of a peerage may be 
limited to any one whom the Crown may select, 
¢.g., the dukedom and barony of Somerset were 
granted to Sir Edward Seymour, with remainder 
to his issue male by his second wife, with a further 
remainder to his issue male by his first wife ; and 
the existing barony of Brougham and Vaux was 
granted to the late Lord Brougham and Vaux and 
the heirs male of his body, with remainder (passing 





over the issue of an intermediate brother) to the 
present lord, youngest brother of the first lord. 
This was considered ill advised, but no one dis- 
puted its legality. The answer to query 6 is— 
most certainly not. 

To the above I may add that where an earl or 
higher peer has no second title, his eldest son bears 
the family surname with the style of lord, as the 
eldest son of the Earl of Devon is called Lord 
Courtenay. Wittiam WickiHax. 


1. The second and third sons would respectively 
bear the title if their elder brothers died without 
issue. 

2. Yes. The eldest son of the present Marquis 
of Ailesbury is called Viscount Savernake, not 
Earl Bruce or Earl of Cardigan. The Earl of 
Munster’s son is Lord Tewkesbury, and not Vis- 
count FitzClarence ; and after the death of the Earl 
of Gifford, eldest son of the late Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, his brother (the present Lord Tweeddale) 
bore the title of Viscount Walden. The eldest 
sons of the Marquises of Lansdowne are called 
Earl of Kerry and Earl of Shelburne in alternate 
generations. The precedence of these gentlemen 
is not affected by the title they bear. 

3. Certainly the son or the grandson would bear 
the title, e.g., the grandson of the present Marquis 
of Cholmondeley is called Earl of Rocksavage, 
though his father was only Mr. Cholmondeley. 

4. This grandson of the earl would be in the 
position of the eldest son, and as such would be 
called Viscount B. 

5. I know no instance of a direct remainder to 
a grandnephew, but the effect is produced by 
granting a title to a man and the heirs male of his 
body, and, failing them, to the heirs male of his 
brother’s body, as in Rathdonnell. 

6. The grandnephew could not assume a courtesy 
title, because there is always a possibility that his 
uncle might have a son. E. M. B. 


The present Duke of Devonshire, as Mr. Caven- 
dish, was member for Cambridge, Malton, and 
North Derbyshire from 1829 to 1834, and suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as Earl of Burlington, 
May 9, 1834. The late Earl of Derby was 
M.P. for Stockbridge, Preston, Windsor, and 
North Lancashire from 1820 to 1844 as Mr. 
Stanley, and was summoned to the House of Peers 
as Lord Stanley of Bickerstaffe in 1844. Ulick, 
the eldest son of the late Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde, was during his lifetime known as Lord 
Dunkellin, but on his death his brother did not 
assume that title, but was known as Viscount 
Burke. JosepH FisHeEr. 

Waterford. 


Mart et does not seem to know, or to remember, 
that it is not simply’ the eldest son of a duke, 
marquis, or earl who bears his father’s second title, 
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but his heir apparent, who may be the eldest son, 
or the eldest surviving son, or the eldest or eldest 
surviving son of either. On the other hand, his 
heir presumptive, that is, his heir not descended of 
his body, does not bear the second title. This will 
answer queries 1, 3, 4, 6. I take it for granted 
that in 1 and 4 Martlet supposes the elder sons to 
die without issue or male issue. Query 2 may be 
answered in the affirmative ; the thing has often 
been done. A baronial title was borne by the 
late Earl de la Warr and the present Earl of 
Hopetoun, as a reference to any peerage of the 
proper date will show. Query 5 is not categorical ; 
is the “nobleman” supposed such by descent or by 
creation? If by descent, of course the grandnephew 
will succeed ; if by creation, a patent of peerage 
may be given with limitation to any person what- 
ever, and if a man’s heir is his grandnephew, it is 
quite probable (though I do not remember an 
instance) that the title would be limited to him. 
Cuarugs F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


The late Governor of Madras, Lord Hobart, was 
the eldest son of the Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
Upon his death without issue the courtesy title 
was assumed by his brother, the Hon. F. J. 
Hobart, the second son. He too died very shortly 
after, and left a son, who is now heir to the earldom, 
and who assumed on his father’s death the title of 
Lord Hobart. This information will answer your 
correspondent’s first and third queries. And as in 
this case a second son assumed his elder brother’s 
courtesy title, it follows that had that second son 
also died without issue, the next surviving brother 
would have become Lord Hobart too, as I do not 
think there can be any rule limiting the succession 
of a courtesy title to a second son only. 

With regard to the fourth query, I imagine that 
if the youngest son of an earl predeceased his 
brother, who bore the courtesy title, and the latter 
were afterwards also to die (having survived all his 
brothers), the son of the former, though becoming 
thus heir to the earldom, would only be entitled 
to the designation of Esquire; but did the 
youngest son survive all his brothers, and become 
heir to his father, taking also the courtesy title, 
and then dying, his son would also take the title 
his father bore. I assume that such titles de- 
scend by etiquette or courtesy from brother to 
brother, or father to son only, and not from uncle 
to nephew or otherwise. 

R. P. Hampron Roperts. 


If the eldest son of an earl predeceased his 
father, the eldest son of the deceased succeeded to 
his father’s courtesy title. Such was the case when 
the eldest son of the first Earl of Eldon died, and 
the deceased’s son succeeded to his father’s title of 





Viscount Encombe, and such has been the case in 
several other instances. The eldest son of an earl | 


can assume any inferior title of his father which 
he may prefer. The eldest son of the late Earl 
Nelson (now the present earl) was styled Viscount 
Merton ; the eldest son of the present earl is 
Viscount Trafalgar. If the eldest son at his de- 
cease left no son, his next brother would succeed 
to the courtesy title. Such was the case when the 
eldest son of the late Earl Fitzwilliam died. The 
present earl, then the Hon. W. T. S. Went- 
worth-Fitzwilliam, became Viscount Milton. The 
eldest sons of the Marquises of Lansdowne are 
occasionally Earl of Kerry and sometimes Earl of 
Wycombe ; and the eldest sons of the Duke of 
Norfolk Earl of Surrey and Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey. No heir to a peerage can assume a 
courtesy title, as heir, unless he is the heir apparent. 
A grant of peerage, in deficiency of heir male, can 
be made to descend to any person at the pleasure 
of the Crown. When, in 1749, the seventh Duke 
of Somerset was created Earl Northumberland, Xc., 
he was so created with remainder to his son-in-law, 
Sir Hugh Smithson, Bart., who was afterwards 
created Duke of Northumberland, and one of 
whose descendants now enjoys that title. 
W. Dossoy. 
Preston. 


Dors BLusHING EVER TAKE PLACE IN THE 
Dark? (5S. vii. 145,295, 437 ; x.78.)—In looking 
over a back volume of “N.&Q.” for another purpose 
I came upon a discussion of this apparently trivial 
but curious question. Involving-a paradox, it is 
dependent upon a purely scientific principle ; and 
as this has been missed by those who have 
attempted an answer, and the subject left in an 
unsatisfactory, not to say discreditable, condition, 
I venture to express an altogether opposite opinion, 
and give my reasons for doing so. 

The German professor of last century Lichten- 
berg believes, it appears, that folks may become 
pale from fear in the dark, but says that “die 
Frage ob Frauenzimmer im Dunkeln roth werden 
ist eine sehr schwere Frage.” But Shakespeare 
did not see any difficulty in it when he made 
Juliet say to Romeo :— 

*‘ Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face, 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night.” 
Act ii. se. 2. 

The modern scientists, however, are not satisfied 
with these old lights. Darwin, it seems, says that 
Shakespeare has “erred” (Expression of the 
Emotions, p. 336); and Hermenrrupe asks, 
“ What is to hinder blushing in the dark if there 
be no hindrance to thinking?” The answer is 
obvious : light is not necessary for the action, but 
it is for the phenomenon. But HerMentTRUDE 
does more than ask this question, which she had 
a right to do; she distorts Shakespeare’s meaning, 
which she had no right todo. Shakespeare clearly 
says, “ There is no blush on my cheek because of 
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the darkness.” Hzermenrrupre would have him 
mean, “There is a blush on my cheek, but the 
darkness prevents you seeing it.” Last of all, Mr. 
C. A. Warp, endorsing the opinion of the latter 
writer, says that she “has given the right answer,” 
and boldly affirms that “there can be nothing to 
prevent blushing from taking place in the dark.” 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, I venture to say that 
the poet is strictly correct—as, indeed, he generally 
is—in the literal meaning of his words, and the 
modern scientists utterly in the wrong. In this 
place Shakespeare designedly, as it seems to me, 
rejecting the ordinary phraseology based upon our 
early impressions, has taken pains to express him- 
self with a scientific accuracy which we should 
rather have expected from Bacon himself; and 
seems, one would infer, to have had an intuition or 
prevision of the truth expounded three quarters of 
a century later by Newton—that colour is not 
a quality belonging to, or inherent in, bodies, but 
is entirely dependent upon the light reflected from 
their surfaces. Now, what is a “blush”? First 
and last, it is a colour. It may be defined as “the 
redness produced in the face by the determination 
of the blood to that part, as the effect of certain 
mental emotions.” Thus in Latin “to blush” is 
erubescere; “to make one blush” is “alicui 
ruborem afferre”; in French it is rougir; and so 
on in other languages. Thus the Latin poet 
beautifully says :— 
“Ut solet aér 
Purpwurem fieri cum primum aurora movetur.” 
Burns sings :-— 
‘* She gazed,—she reddened like the rose, 
Syne pale like onie lily.” 

And Crashaw, in his exquisite epigram on the 
miracle at Cana, which so far as it appealed to the 
eye certainly required light for its performance, 


“ Vidit et erubwit Nympha pudica Deum.” 

HERMENTRUDE asks how darkness can affect 
“the sensation of blushing.” But here I would 
remark with deference to her that this is not the 
question at all. We are talking of “blushing” ; 
not the mere “ subjective sensation,” which, as 
Mr. Gatton has admitted, is utterly deceptive, 
and which most certainly will not be accompanied 
by the objective phenomenon—the thing of which 
we are talking—unless there be present the re- 
quisite condition—light, the element through the 
instrumentality of which alone colour exists and 
is perceived. Juliet was herself conscious of the 
“subjective sensation,” but knew—or rather 
Shakespeare, imparting to his heroine by poetical 
licence his own knowledge, makes her know—that 
her face was necessarily “ unbepainted ” because of 
the darkness. A flower may-be said, as Gray has 
it, to “ blush unseen ”—waiving for a moment the 
Berkleian question as to whether existence even 
can be predicated of an object in the absence of 





a mind to perceive it,—but it certainly cannot be 
said to “ blush in the dark.” Neither can a human 
being ; and to affirm the contrary is to assert the 
possibility of a rainbow after a nocturnal shower,— 
always supposing the night to be moonless, and not 
to occur in those high polar regions where the sun 
shines on through the twenty-four hours. 

The scientific principle involved in this question 
was a greater novelty a couple of hundred years ago 
than it ought to be now ; and we properly enough 
find it enforced in the curious volume, Athenian 
Sport; or, Two Thousand Paradoxes merrily 
argued to Amuse and Divert the Age, &c. (London, 
1707, 8vo.), where “ Paradox II.” is, “ That no 
Colours are Real ; but what we call Green, Red, 
Yellow, Blue, &c., only appear such to us, according 
as Bodies variously receive the Light.” Here we 
read what is applicable now as then :— 

“The Knowledg of Men is nevercompleat : What they 
know in one manner they are ignorant of in another. 
Nothing is so manifest to the sense as Colour ; nothing 
so obscure to the understanding, which doubts whether 
it hath a Real Existence, &e....... So that this Paradox 
(that No Colours are Real, &c,), however strange and 
surprising it looks, is what no Man can ever disprove, 
and _ think our Virtuosi will ever attempt it,” &c. 

In the “ N. & Q.” of a former day a young lady 
(as I presume) asks how it is that she is so given 
to blushing :— 

“Tm so ready to blush 
Upon every turn, 
> face does so flush, 
t can never be borne ; 
Come tell me the reason, 
And that in due season, 
Or with wrath I'll pursue you, 
Till there ’s no such a one; 
I'll make Sol shine through you, 
Tho’ akin to the sun,” 
To this the oracle replies with scant gallantry : 
“ Now perhaps you 'll expect 
That from fo Tarke = 
Should derive this effect, 
Which can’t probably be : 
"Tis ill h and passi 
Make this alteration ; 
Those occasions then shun, 
And these heats will expire ; 
But get out of the sun 
Lest your nose should take fire.” 
The British Apollo, London, 1726, vol. ii. p. 453. 

Poor stuff this, though, as we learn from the 
title-page, the answers are “ Perform’d by a Society 
of Gentlemen,” and are “ Approved of by many of 
the Most Learned and Ingenious of both Univer- 
sities, and of the Royal Society.” 

Wituiam Bares, B.A. 





Birmingham. 


Tue Sunrtower (5" §. viii. 348, 375, 431, 497 ; 
x. 14, 156, 352 ; xi. 58.)—This flower obtains its 
name from the resemblance of its corolla to the 
sun. By the ancient Peruvians it was used as a 
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symbol in theirreligious ceremonies. The order of 
Virgins who officiated in the Temple of the Sun 
were crowned with helianthus wrought of pure 
gold. It was affixed on their breast and carried in 
their hands. 

In 1596 this flower is mentioned by Gerard, who 
names it “the Flower of the Sunne or the Mary- 
golde of Peru.” The word heliotrope or turnsol, 
which we find in French as tournesol, in Spanish 
heliotropio, in Italian elitropéa or clizia, alludes to 
the popular idea that the blossoms turn ‘themselves 
towards the sun. On this point, however, there is 
a difference of opinion. Some assert that the 
flowers, which face the east at sunrise, do not face 
the west at sunset ; also, that they branch out on 
all sides of the plant. The meaning of the word 
heliotropium is rendered by the Dictionary of 
Five Alphabets (Lingue Romane Dictionariwm, 
mpcxciil., chiefly compiled from a large MS., in 
3 vols., of Mr. John Milton) as follows :— 

“ Heliotropium, dcorpdmov, ab ijAvoc, sol, and 
rpimw, verso, quod se cum sole circumagat. The herb 
turnsole. Ruds or waterwort. It turns with the sun 
both at rising and going down, even in a cloudy day 
(Plin., 22, 9). But Mr. Ray acknowledges no such thing, 
though in several plants the leaves open by day and close 
at night. The plant grows not in England, and there- 
fore not (calendula) a marigold.” 

If we accept Ray’s statement the allusions made 
by Moore, Thomson, and other writers must be 
read with “ poetic licence.” Thus, in the Irish 
Melodies :— 

** As the sunflower turns to her god when he sets 

The same look which she turn’d when he rose,’ 
Or, more to the purpose, we may compare the 
transformation of Clytia (Ov., Met., 4) :— 

“ But angry Phebus hears, unmov’d, her sighs, 

And scornful from her loath’d embraces flies. 


She turn’d about, but rose not from the ground, 
Turn’d to the sun still as he roll’d his round ; 
On his bright face hung her desiring eyes, 

Still fix’d to earth in vain she strove to rise, 
Her looks their paleness in a flower retain’d.” 

The remembrance of the unhappy fate of Clytie 
will answer the remaining queries of H. A. B. : 
“Nympha ab Apolline demeata et postmodum 
despecta, cujus odii impatiens, dolore contabuit ; 
in Heliotropium deinde conversa.” Hence we 
read that “ the jealous Clytie gave her yellowness 
and attitude to the sunflower.” 

It may be noted that the European marigold 
opens its petals during the day and closes them at 
night. Thus :— 

“The Mary-budde that shutteth with the light.” 
Again :— 
** See the day is waxen olde, 
And ’gins to shut in with ‘the mary-golde.” 

To conclude with another reference to the sun 

we may compare Keats :— 





“* Open afresh your round of starry folds, 
Ye ardent marygolds ! 
Dry up the moisture of your golden lids, 
For great Apollo bids.” 

According to Linnzus, however, this flower 
opens its petals at nine in the morning and closes 
them about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Ossorneé Axpis, M.A. 


H. A. B. is plainly right in his suggestion that 
the sunflower is so called not from turning to the 
sun, but because its disc resembles the old pictures 
of the sun. CurTnsert Bepe pointed this out in 
“N. & Q.,” viii. 431, and Mr. Lees at x. 15; the 
latter indicated the marigold, about which, how- 
ever, difficulty is made, and reasonably, at x. 156 
and 352. 

Jos. J. J. has already asked the question, “ But 
into what flower was Clytié supposed to be 
changed?” (viii. 432). The answer seems to be 
the heliotrope. Ovid mentions the pallor and 
rubor of the flower into which the nymph was 
transformed, and calls it Viole simillimus, but the 
colour affords little clue. Chambers (Cyclop., sub 
voce) says it exhibits “great variety in size and 
colour.” What is more to the purpose is that, 
unlike the sunflower, it is a “native of the south 
and west of Europe,” “ in almost universal cultiva- 
tion for its fragrance,” and “ used by perfumers for 
making scents” (Chambers). On this head Ovid 
describes Apollo as sprinkling the body of Clytie 
and her grave with odorous nectar :— 

“ Nectare odorato spargit corpusque locumque. 
* 7” * ~ - 


Protinus imbutum coelesti nectare corpus 
Delicuit terramque suo madefecit odore.” 
Sunflower and marigold, if I mistake not, lack 
this attribute, and if established authority (such 
as it is) be wanted, it will be found in Ainsworth, 
who says that Clytia or Clytie “pined away with 
grief and was changed into an heliotrope,” which 
liberal shepherds give the grosser name of cherry- 
pie, the strong and pleasant fragrance ¢ which 
none will care to dispute. W. T. M. 
Reading. 


“Harr Hatt, yow Batuiot Cottecr” (5% §. 
xi. 85.)—I have not read the notice about William 
Wyrcestre, but I can assure D. P. that the con- 
nexion of Hart Hall and Balliol College is not so 
“astonishing” as he thinks. “Would he be 
surprised to hear” that there were two Hart Halls 
certainly, perhaps a third, and that one of them 
was connected with Balliol through its first master, 
and therefore it is not impossible that in the 
earliest times of Balliol College one of its members 
may have been a student resident in that Hart 
Hall ? 

Let me here say that Ingram is not always 
right ; I could point to more than one error; 
still he, a standard authority, makes no allusion 
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to a Hart Hall beyond the one in St. Peter’s 
parish, which became Hertford College, Mag- 
dalen (no final ¢, though Ingram puts it in) Hall, 
and Hertford College again. 

The removal, by the way, of old Magdalen Hall 
from Magdalen College had been contemplated, 
and an Act of Parliament had been obtained for 
the purpose about two years before its destruction 
by fire. 

But although neither Ingram nor any of the 
more modern writers mentions more than one 
“Hart or Hert Hall,” Antony &4 Wood does. He 
gives notices of three halls dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene, and there was perhaps a fourth. He 
gives descriptions of two “ Hart or Hert Halls,” 
and there was perhaps a third. 

Antony & Wood left matter he had collected 
for a history of the city of Oxford, which was 
edited with additions by the Rev. Sir J. Peshall, 
Bart., and this quarto volume, known generally 
as Peshall’s Wood, is a mine of information 
as to the Oxford of the earliest times. In 
this volume there are described and indexed 202 
old halls, and “many other halls, to the number 
of 300 or more, were there, but their names 
and places have been long since lost.” In 
describing St. Peter's parish the Hart Hall of 
Magdalen Hall and Hertford College is, of course, 
described. And at pp. 136 and 142 will be found 
notices of another in St. John’s parish, where 
Merton College stands. This Hart Hall appears 
to have stood to the eastward of Merton, probably 
where St. Alban Hall now stands; and Wood 
(a Merton man) describes it and its connexion 
with Balliol College thus (p. 136) :— 

“On the E. side of this (Alban Hall) was Hart Hall 
—Item de Hart Hall in vico 8. Johannis per qua Magister 
Aulz Balliole solvit 4s. Quit Rent. Soa Rental of St. 
John’s Hospital made the beginning of Ed. III., which 
annual rent was given tothem by Mr. Peter de Abendon, 
the first Warden of Merton College, by the same name 
circa 12—, but the Chief Rent and Moiety thereof did 
belong to Walter de Fodinghey, the First Master of 
Baliol College, who in his will left it to R. Hunsingore, 
Clerk, and he, 9 Ed. II., to the said College. It was 
ruinated and converted into a garden before 1424, as 
appears by the aforesaid Description of this Parish ; and 
then probably it was by Merton College added to the 
Limits of St. Alban’s Hall, paying for the same a Quit 
Rent to Baliol College as they do to this day.” 

At p. 142 there is another notice of a Hert Hall 
in the parish of St. John, which was connected 
with University College in 1356, and I am inclined 
to think this another, and a third, Hert Hall. 
I cannot think that the writer referred to by D. P. 
has “ announced a new fact” or added an element 
to the comic history of England. He perhaps owns 
Peshall’s Wood. I have bought it for myself and 
others, paying from 1/. to 1l. 10s. fur it. Mr. 
Gee, in the High Street, would obtain a copy for 
D. P., I have no doubt. Gispes Rieavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford, 





Severe Winters (5" S. xi. 24.)—After the 
troops came down from Pekin in Nov., 1860, I was 
one of those who spent the winter of 1860-61 in 
Tien-tsin. Although the latitude of Pekin is not 
very northerly (being about the same as Madrid) 
the frost is severe and unbroken from the third 
week in November to the third week in March, 
The river Peiho is frozen ; the ice is a foot thick, 
and more than that in parts; and the margin of 
the Gulf of Pechele is ice-bound for a width of six 
miles, with broken ice extending twenty or thirty 
miles out to sea. This condition of things is usual, 
though it did happen in England and elsewhere 
that the frosts in 1860-61 were exceptionally 
severe. In Tien-tsin, of course, everything con- 
gealed, and I have seen fatigue parties go to the 
commissariat stores to draw ale and porter, and 
find on arrival that the casks were broken up, and 
the frozen beer was served out by “dry” measure. 
Chinese coolies brought it up in large baskets on 
their backs, broken with axe and hammer into 
pieces of various sizes, and then these were thrown 
into large kettles and melted. I remember 
a peculiarity which I never understood, namely, 
that the porter ice was no darker than ice from 
very muddy ditches, of a dirty yellowish colour, 
but as soon as it was melted in the kettles the dark 
black colour of stout returned. This bringing 
home the porter in baskets was a great amuse- 
ment, even to those who had been long in South 
Africa and seen the beautifully close-woven baskets, 
so close that no drop exudes, in which Kaffirs 
carry their milk. Gippes Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Under the above title Mr. Watrorp refers to 
a passage in Virgil’s Third Georgic as “ describing 
a severe winter in England.” But Virgil’s de- 
scription begins with the lines :— 
* At non qua Scythia gentes Motiaque unda, 
Turbidus et torquens flaventis Hister arenas, 
Quaque redit medium Rhodope porrecta sub axem.” 
LI. 349-351. 
Scythia represents Russia generally, the 
“Meotian water” is the Sea of Azov, and Rhodope 
is the mountain range now known by the same 
name, and also as the Despoto Tagh, in Roumelia. 
As to the Hister, or Danube, the allusion is 
probably to the region about the mouths of that 
river, now the Dobrudscha, near which was situated 
Tomi, Ovid’s place of exile. Writing thence the 
poet observes a similar fact about the frozen wine : 
‘* Udaque consistunt formam servantia testz. 
Vina: nec hausta meri, sed data frusta bibunt.” 
Tristia, i. 10, 23. 
The reference to England seems a strange over- 
sight on the part of your correspondent. Is it, 
moreoyer, a fact that wine has ever been frozen 
into blocks in this country, even in its most 
northern parts ? C. 8. Jerram. 


[Prof. Conington says of the former quotation, “The 
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geography is vague, as usual when he (Virgil) speaks of 
ae out of the ordinary beat.” 

Meursius, in a note on Macrobius, Saturn., 
lib. vii. cap. xii. p. 436, ed. Lond., 1694, has the 
authority for the frozen wine which Mr. E. Wat- 
FORD mentions in an extract from Philip de 
Comines :— 

“ Cui addas velim insignem hunc ex Cominzo locum : 
* Vinum sic erat astrictum gelu in ipsis vasis, ut securi 
fractum distribueretur militibus, qui ascito aliunde 
calore, circumferebant illud, donec liquesceret.’” 

I have not a copy of the Memoirs with which to 
compare the extract. Ep. MarsHAtt, 


Those who desire to see the latest collection of 
facts regarding the severe winters which have 
visited this country may consult vol. xli. of the 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London (1878), 
p. 461. As to frozen wine, I never tasted any but 
once—it was claret, supposed to have been very 
good. It was frozen into solid lumps, of course 
breaking the bottles. When thawed it tasted like 
dirty water with a little ink in it, and I believe in 
the solid form had none of its original flavour. 

Cornxtivs WaALrorp. 

Belsize Park Gardens. 


Curious Epitapn (5 §. xi. 108.)—Three years 
since the curious epitaph on George Routleigh was 
read by myself on a tombstone on the east side of 
the south porch in Lidford Churchyard, Devonshire. 
Another curiosity was the parish stocks stored 
away in the aforesaid porch. 

J. F. Nicnotts, F.S.A. 

C. T. will find that Mr. Tegg, in his little work 
entitled Epitaphs, Witty, Grotesque, Elegant, &c., 
gives the burial-place of George Routleigh as 
Lidford Church, Devon. S. A. 


See Mr. Ravenshaw’s Antiente Epitaphes (1878), 
pp. 183, 184, with the surname as Rongleigh (not 
Routleigh) and other differences. ABHBA. 


Twetrtn Day (5™ §. xi. 3.)—The following 
old Burgundian custom may be worth recording 
in the columns of “N. & Q.” On the eve of 
Twelfth Day the children go round to the various 
houses chanting the following :— 

“ Le Gateau des Rois. 

** Pour Dieu, pour Dieu, donnez-nous la part a Dieu. 
Dieu bénisse le couteau, qu'il en coupe un bon morceau, 
Dieu bénisse Ja fourchette, qu'elle en donne un’ bonn’ 

liquette [léche]. 

Pour Dieu, pour Dieu, donnez-nous la part 4 Dieu.” 
The od from which the above cutting is taken 
gives also the tune to which the words are sung or 
chanted. G. Prerrarrt. 


Tue vate Sir Maziere Brapy, Barr., as A 
Porr (5 S. x. 469.)—The recent notice in 
“'N. & Q.” of the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 





Sir Maziere Brady, as a poct, induces me to send 
the following graceful lines by him, which have 
not been published before. I have them from his 
widow. 
A Wetcome To THE Princess ALEXANDRA, 
Light high the beacon flame ! 
Hang out the banners wide ! 
And shout an English welcome 
To greet a Danish bride ! 


She comes—but not as came 
The fierce sea kings of old, 

With flashing sword and torch of war, 
And battle-flag unrolled. 


With love and peace she comes 
From her dear Northland shore, 
With a hand and heart for England, 
For England evermore. 
Joy, love, and peace be thine, 
Fair daughter of the Dane ; 
Joy now, and every coming year 
Be joy to thee again ! 
Love true as thine from him 
Who takes thee to his home ; 
Peace to thy latest earthly day, 
And long be that to come ! 
And deep a nation prays 
That, lady, thou wilt be 
All comfort to the widow’d one 
Who gives her son to thee. 
Light high the beacon flame ! 
Hang out the banners wide ! 
And shout an English welcome 


To greet a Danish bride ! 
M. B. 


March 8, 1863. 
W. K. W. Cuary-Cuaary. 


Cranmer’s AvtocrapH (5 §, xi. 83.)—In the 
Routh Library at Durham are at least two volumes 
in which Abp. Cranmer has placed his autograph 
signature. One is “ Gregorii Nazanzeni | Theologi 
Oratio- | nes novem ele- | gantissime. | Gregorii 
Nysseni | Liber de Homine, Que omnia | nunc 
primum, emenda- | tissima, in lucem prodeunt. 
| [Anchor and dolphin, with “at pvus”}. 
M.D.Xxxvi.” On the top of this title is written 


“Thomas Cantuar.” In the same volume are 
Gregory of Nazianzen’s sixteen orations. Inside 
the cover is written in Dr. Routh’s handwriting :— 
“ Gregorii Naz. Oratt. 9. 
Ald. Venet. 1536. 
— Orat. 16. 
Ald. Venet, 1516. 
Harum principum editionum Zxempla* que pre 


manibus habes, penes Beatum Martyrum Thomam Cran- 

merum,* Archiepiscopum Cantuariz olim fuerunt, uti 

ostendit chirographum ejus libello prafixum.” 

The other is, “10, wic- | LEFI VIRI VNDIQVA- | 
ue piis. Dialogori libri q’ttuor [on Divinity and 
deas, on Creation, on Virtues and Vices, and on 

the Sacraments, &c., of the Roman Church], 

mpxxv.” (s.1.). With it is bound “I. H. De 


* In red ink written over the black. 
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Ecclesia” (Prague, upxx.). On the top of the 
former title is “Thomas Cantuarieii,” in the same 
half black-letter, half current hand as the other. 
There are some MS. notes by Dr. Routh relating 
to the book, but not to the signature. A former 
owner has written, “ The autograph at the top is 
that of Archbishop Cranmer (R. Farmer).” This 
of Wickliffe’s is in itself opus a — 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


His signature, “ Thomas Cantuariens,” in a hand 
rather more cursive than that which is engraved 
in Sims’s Autographs, appears on the title-page of 
a copy of the Apologia of Erasmus in reply to 
the charge brought against him by the Prince of 
Carpi, printed at Basle by Froben, 1531. On the 
lower part of the title-page is the signature of Lord 
Lumley, showing that this was one of the books 
which came to him by bequest from the Earl of 
Arundel in 1579. NIGRAVIENSIS. 


Lowatics in THE Seventeentn Century (5 
8. xi. 89.)—The following two pieces of legislation, 
the first of which is an Act of the Barebones Par- 
liament, may serve to your co mdent for an 
indication of what he wants. They are taken 
from Scobell’s Acts. P. 265 :— 

Oct. 13, 1653. “ Bill for ing the Custodies of Idiots 
and Lunatiques, under the Great Seal, shall be first 
a by the Council of State, which shall be a sufficient 

arrant to pass the same. The Commissioners of the 
Great Seal shall give relief to such Idiots and Lunatiques 
as any Commissioners or Keepers of the Great Seal, or 
the Master and Council of the late Court of Wards and 
Liveries, might have done, This Act to continue till the 
first of September, 1654.” 

P. 281 :— 

March 20, 1653-4. “The Chancellor, Keeper or Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal for the time being shall not 
pass any Custodies of Idiots and Lunatiques under the 
Great Seal before the same be signed by His Highness 
the Lord Protector, and that the same so signed by his 
Highness shall be a sufficient Warrant for passing the 
same under the Great Seal.” 

J. E. Barey. 


35, Park Lave (5S. xi. 108.)—The object in 
the railed enclosure opposite 35, Park Lane is 
a specimen of nature’s work, not man’s, being 
a basaltic column, probably from the Giant’s 
Causeway. The hexagonal form and transverse 
jointing that are usual, though not invariable, in 
basaltic columns are well shown in this instance. 

R. M—ma. 


Tue Sratve or Camoens aT Lisson (5 S. xi. 
107.)—E. H. A. will find some account of Victor 
Bastos’s beautiful statue of Luis de Camées in Lady 
Jackson’s Fair Lusitania, published in 1874. 
This statue was erected, she tells us, in 1867, 218 
years after the death of Camoens, in the Largo das 
dois Egrejas (the a of the Two Churches). 
The statue, which is fifteen feet high, is surrounded 





by smaller statues of early Portuguese historians 
and poets. It stands on a pedestal twenty-three 
feet high. All this and something more is told by 
Lady Jackson. YELTNEB, 


Manvs Curisti (5 §. xi. 3.)—Southey, in The 
Doctor, gives from Dr. Adrian Gilbert the follow- 
ing recipe for composing the Manus Christi: 
“The true receipt required one ounce of prepared 
pearls to twelve of fine sugar, boiled with rose 
water, violet water, cinnamon water,” or howsoever 
one would have them ; “ but apothecaries seldom 
used more than a drachm of pearls to a pound of 
sugar, because men would not go to the cost 
thereof : and the Manus Christi simplex was made 
without any pearl at all.” It was to be used for 
all faintness, hot agues, heavy fantasies, &. It 
was a draught, not a candy, as Zero supposes. 

E. Leatoy BLenkiysorr, 


Oculus Christi is the Salvia verbenaca or 
vervain sage. The seeds produce a quantity of 
mucilage when moistened, and are most useful for 
extracting substances from the eye. If put under 
the eyelids for a few moments the tears dissolve 
them, and the mucilage envelopes and brings 
away with it any sand, dust, or grit that may have 
entered. The old writers called it Oculus Christi, 
and they thought clary was clear eye. 

Gratva Dei is given in Bailey’s Dict. as the 
lesser centaury, which perhaps is what Withering 
calls the marsh centory or least gentianella. 
But there is a Centaurea benedicta that had 
wonderful repute once, though held of no im- 
portance in modern materia medica. That is 
nothing against it, for pilewort, which is invaluable, 
is also set aside as useless by Lindley. Now this 
Centawrea benedicta Simon Paulli declares has no 
equal for ulcers, and has cured can¢er. Arnoldus 
cured with it ulcers where all other medicines 
proved vain. They thought it cured plague; 
that it was a fine bitter and an alexipharmic. It 
is admitted in modern practice to have restored 
a stomach to health that had been injured by 
irregularities, and amongst country people it is 
still in vogue as a posset drink. tnfasion of the 
leaves, Meyrick says, in large quantities is a vomit; 
in small quantities it excites appetite and prevents 
sickness. All this shows that it has great qualities, 
and may be well called Benedicta or Gratia Dei. 
The corn centaury has also properties of value for 
the sight, and as a styptic Centaurea cyanus. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


MS. History or Fermanacu (5" §. xi. 28.)— 
Is C. 8. K. certain that this MS. was formerly in 
the possession of Sir William Betham? I ask the 
question because I cannot discover it in the cata- 
logue of Sir William’s MSS. sold on May 10, 1860, 
by Sotheby & Wilkinson. However, it may have 
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been previously disposed of,as I had the refusal of 

a MS. purchased at the auction by Sir Thomas 

Phillipps for one-third of the price asked from me. 
Y. S. M. 


Jupce Sr. Lecer (5" §. x. 208, 318.)—Sir 
John St. Leger, Knt., a Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, died May 14, 1743 (Archdall’s 
Peerage of Ireland, vol. vi. p. 119). L. L. H. 


“GinveL” (5@ §. x. 388; xi. 97.)—In the 
town of Strabane, Ireland, there are a number of 
narrow passages, called “ vennels,” from the main 
street to the river shore, between or through the 
intervening houses. They are public rights of 
way about six feet wide. No one that I asked 
when there could give me a clue to the meaning of 
the word. C. E. 


Tae American Crierey (5% §, x. 496 ; xi. 58.) 
—The Rev. J. N. McJilton, author of Poems, 
1840, was formerly a resident at Baltimore, but 
has been dead quite a number of years. The Rev. 
E. J. Stearns, A.M., formerly professor at St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, is now living at Easton, Talbot 
County, Md., where a letter will reach him. 
There is a Rev. Haynes L. Everest registered as 
living at Batavia, New York State. S. W. B. 


The Rev. Charles W. Everest, born at East 
Windsor, Connecticut, May 17, 1814, died at 
Waterbury, Conn., January 11, 1877. 

¥. Jd. PB. 


Roor=“ Car” (5 §. x. 514; xi. 117.)—It is 
certainly true that draining pipes are often stopped 
up by the roots of willow or other trees taking 
possession of them, and dividing and subdividing 
within until they form a dense wad, impervious to 
water ; but the offending substance more generally 
is the creeping root or rhizoma of the cat’s tail 
(Typha latifolia), which is perennial, and our 
largest herbaceous water-plant, growing in or near 
ponds, marshes, and ditches. Drainers call them 
“ cats,” and a farmer tells me “he has paid many 
a twenty pounds for taking out the cats,” mean- 
ing the masses of fibrous roots of the cat’s tail or 
great reed mace which had insinuated themselves 
into the joints of the pipes, and by continuous 
growth completely plugged them. r. &. 


Tae CuanceE IN THE Enciisn Pronunciation 
or Latin (5% §. ix. 387, 438 ; x. 29, 150, 176, 
258.)—I am afraid I must infer from the tenor of 
the communications of Lorp A. Compron and 
H. N. that I failed to make clear to them my 
objections to the new pronunciation of the Latin 
vas our w, lately sanctioned by our universities. 
At present I waive the point of how it was pro- 
nounced by the ancient Romans. I am not such 
a classicist as to venture to impugn Lorp A. 


certainly to carry weight in such a matter. My 
—— object is to repeat my protest against the 
ate innovation on practical grounds, 

It is well known that England up to a late 
period has differed not only from continental 
nations, but even from Scotland and Ireland, in 
the pronunciation of Latin, particularly as to the 
vowels a, ¢, and 7, and that such difference has 
proved an obstacle in the way of English learned 
men making themselves understood in attempting 
conversation in Latin with savants of othercountries. 
By our late university authorities that obstacle has 
been for the most part removed as regards those 
three vowels. But, strange to say, those authorities 
have invented (I say it designedly) a fresh obstacle 
to such intercommunication in pronouncing the 
Latin v as an English w. None of the continental 
nations, as far as I know, ever pronounced it so in 
the memory of man, but have given it, probably 
always, and certainly at present, the same sound as 
our own v. I must observe, en passant, that sound 
in a language may be merely a matter of taste ; 
but still there is some sort of taste in it. One can 
hardly imagine, for instance, an opera singer 
venturing to give such an edition of “Son vergine 
vezzosa” as this, “Son werghenay wezzosa” ! 
Why should our taste be offended, and we be 
isolated from other nations, in our pronunciation 
of this letter as a w, because from Greek analogies, 
or otherwise, it may be fancied that the ancient 
Romans so pronounced it? H. N.’s remarks on 
transliteration in dialects of different English 
counties have no application to the present point, 
which concerns only pronunciation as between 
England and foreign countries. M. H. R. 


PROVERBS WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR MEAN- 
ines (5 §. ix. 345, 470; x. 193, 352.)—Mr. 
Vincent §. Lean says: “ ‘Great cry and little 
wool, as one said at the shearing of hogs,’ has 
staggered many, from a seeming allusion to 
swine” ; and he infers that a hogg ps | is meant, 
and goes on to explain that because a hogg shee 
was a young sheep it would only have a small 
quantity of wool. This seems very reasonable, 
and would carry conviction to many; but it is 
altogether wrong. I have seen thousands of sheep 
clipped, and know, beyond all doubt, that hogg 
fleeces—the first fleeces clipped—are almost in- 
variably the heaviest, and always the most valuable 
the sheep ever yields. The greater proportion 
there is of hogg wool in a farmer’s “clip,” the more 
it fetches in the market. Besides, hoggs do not 
cry when shorn, but are as still as mice. The 
proverb alludes to swine, two or three hundred 
years back always called either swine or hoggs; the 
—q only appear to have been called pigs—at 
east, I cannot recollect an instance of the full- 
grown animal being so called. The word pig does 





Compron’s argument from the Greek, which ought 





not occur in any of the old versions of the Bible 
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which I possess. I have generally heard the 
proverb quoted thus, “ Great cry and little wool, 
as the Devil said when he shorea hogg.” Properly 
Devil, for no man could shear a pig, the latter 
being so “ fractious ” and “ owd-farrand.” 

“Do not lose the sheep for a ha’porth of tar” 
alludes to the custom of applying tar to cuts and 
sores to keep off the flies, which would otherwise 
“strike” the sheep, and, if not attended to, they 
would soon be eaten to death by worms. I have 
seen sheep nearly dead from this cause, and many 
farmers do constantly lose sheep for want of 
a “ha’porth of tar” applied in time. Sheep are 
liable to worms from other causes, and a shepherd 
generally carries his tar with him, now in an old 
blacking-bottle, but in olden times it was kept in 
a box, hung to a belt round the waist, with shears 
for trimming, knife for paring “cleas,” &. In 
fact, I think I could give instances of shepherds 
therefrom being jocularly called “old tarboxes.” 
So neither of these proverbs has changed its 
meaning. This is also true of “I'll puta spoke in 
his wheel.” It means to obstruct, to bring to 
a standstill. If a man take a strong spoke or 
stave and put it, in the proper way, in the wheel 
of a loaded cart, he will lock the wheel and stop 
the cart. Ihave often seen this done by carters 
and ploughmen when having a little “horse play” 
together. These proverbs are well understood by 
rustics, for whom they were intended ; they are 
only difficult to studious town-bred men not well 
acquainted with country life. R. BR. 

Boston. 


Mr. Sorry wishes for a “carefully prepared 
handbook of proverbial sayings.” I think he will 
find an approach to his wish in a little work that 
was published about eighteen months ago, entitled 
Proverbial Folk-Lore, by the author of Songs of 
Solace (no date), published at Dorking by R. J. 
Clark, printer, and Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
London, pp. 165. J. JEREMIAH. 

Keswick House, Quadrant Road, Canonbury, N. 


Sheep may be sometimes hogs, but, sows at least 
are not sheep. Vide the Scotch proverb, “ Mich 
cry, little woo, as the Deil said when he sheared 
th’ auld soo.” oe 


A RemarkaB_Le SreaAkine-tTuBE (5 §S, x. 246, 
357.)—The curious extract given under this head 
by Sir Water C. Treve yan refers to the still 
popular tradition that the legionary soldiers, who 
garrisoned the Roman Wall between the mouth of 
the Tyne and the Solway, communicated with each 
other, at the various stations along the line of the 
Wall, by means of a tube of brass or lead built 
into the masonry of the Wall. It is somewhat 
startling, however, to learn that the Romans de- 
fended the Wall with cannon against the painted 
Caledonians, This must prove a staggering 





piece of news to the learned historian of the Wall, 
the Rev. J. C. Bruce, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Leaving out the extraordinary cannon item, the 
tradition has been handed down for ages that the 
garrisons of the stations on the Wall communicated 
with each other by means of a brass tube, which 
extended the whole length of the Wall. This 
curious tradition has been thus embalmed by 
Drayton in his Polyolbion :— 

« — stood upon my length, where garrisons were 

ai 

Their limits to defend ; and for my greater aid 

With turrets I was built, where sentinels were placed 

To watch upon the Pict ; so me my makers graced 

With hollow pipes of brass, along me still they went, 

By which they in one fort still to another sent, 

By speaking in the same, to tell me what to do, 

And so from sea to sea could I be whispered through,” 

Dr. Bruce, in his Wallet Book of the Roman 
Wall (p. 31), thus refers to the tradition, which 
would seem to have been well known in Drayton’s 
time :— 

“If tradition is to be credited, the Romans were not 
satisfied with roads as a means of rapidly communicating 
information ; speaking-trumpets or pipes, we are told, 
ran along the whole length of the Wall. It may perhaps 
be sufficient to say that no one is known to have seen 
these speaking-tubes, though earthen and leaden pipes, 
for the conveyance of water, are not unfrequently met 
with in the stations.” 

H. Kerr. 


Stacksteads, Lancashire. 


Pustic-House Signs (5 §, ix. 127, 174, 257, 
293, 353, 391, 439, 472; x. 57, 137, 276.)— 
I was talking with a friend “who knows a thing 
or two,” and I said that some years ago I saw The 
Mayor of Garratt performed at the St. James’s 
Theatre, and I believed it was the regular “ gag,” 
as it is technically termed, for Jerry Sneak to give 
the most absurd sign to the public-house where 
his club used to meet. On that occasion Jerry said, 
“T do go to our club, where I sing a song, I do; we 
meet at ‘The Flatiron and Fourpence.’” The ori- 
ginal text is, “To our club at the ‘ Nag’s Head’ in 
the Poultry” (Foote’s Works, 1830, vol. ii. p. 216). 
My knowing friend said the “association of that 
supposed sign is very easily accounted for. In the 
good old times there was a fixed tariff at the pawn- 
brokers’ for all things pawned, and fourpence was 
the regular advance on a flatiron.” Shoddy has, 
I suppose, reached flatirons as well as everything 
else ; but whatever may be their value now, this 
illustration of the former sccial life of the working 
classes is worth preserving. CrarryY. 


I remember a curious old sign which was sus- 
— close to a small inn standing on the road 
e 


tween Hastings and Bex Hill, somewhere about’ 


the present site of the Marina, St. Leonards. It 
was roughly carved in bas-relief in wood, and 
painted in colours. It represented a man in the 
full dress of the middle of the last century, blind- 
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folded, and holding a pair of scales in his right 
hand. Underneath was painted, “New England 
Bank.” I should like to know the meaning and 
origin of this singular piece of carving, and whether 
it is still preserved in some collection of relics of 
the past. Z. Z. 


The intent of this tavern sign, “The Case is 
Altered,” was discussed in “ N. & Q.,” 24S. iv. 188, 
235, 299, 418, where full information is contained 
respecting the origin of the phrase and the use of 
it in literature, as well as its adoption by inn- 
keepers. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Mrs. SHermpan (5" §. xi. 18.)—Frances 
Sheridan (1724-1766), the authoress of the two 
novels Memoirs of Miss Sidney Biddulph and 
History of Nourjahad, and also of the two comedies 
The Discovery and The Dupe, was a very near 
“connexion of the family of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan,” as she was his mother, and therefore 
wife of Thomas Sheridan. H. B. W. 


Do VIPERS SWALLOW THEIR Youne? (5 §, x. 
247, 374; xi. 119.)—While looking into Browne’s 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica I came across (bk. iii. 
chap. xvi.) a treatise on vipers, to which some of 
your readers may like to refer. 

Hic er Usique. 


Names oF Piaces iv Surewspury (5 §. x. 
514 ; xi. 116.)—I have read somewhere (I think in 
“N. & Q.”) that Latch is a miry way; hence Shop- 
latch would be a dirty street bordered by shops. 

X. P. D. 


Tue Diary or A YORKSHIRE CLERGYMAN, 1682 
(5 S. xi. 88.)—The diary in question is that of 
Abraham de la Pryme. It has been edited by 
Mr. Charles Jackson for the Surtees Society. The 
MS. is in the possession of Mr. F. W. Bagshawe, 
the Oaks, near Sheffield. S. O. Appy. 

Sheffield, 


TrapESMEN’s Tokens (5 §. xi. 28.)—I think 
Crarry will find all the information he requires 
in Batty’s Catalogue of the Copper Coinage of 
Great Britain, &c., published by D. T. Batty, 
10, Cathedral Yard, Manchester. The parts 
already published contain descriptions of upwards 
of six thousand coins and tokens. As the cata- 
logue is classified in counties, it is very easy for 
reference. W. STavenHAGEN JONES. 


Marca 24, New Year’s Day (5 §. xi. 89.)— 
Before 1751 the year, in ecclesiastical affairs, began 
on March 25. Swift did not mean that it was 
New Year's Day with the Irish, but with the 
clergy. M. N. G. 


Lysiensis (4@ S, v. 435, 516; vi. 344, 427, 
514; 5% §, xi. 67, 117.)—I am much obliged to 
Mr, Cuaprett for his suggestion, but evidently 





Lysiensis cannot be the adjective of Lycia. I need 
hardly say that I had referred to Graesse’s Orbis 
Latinus during my search after this puzzling 
word. Has Mr. Cuappett any edition later than 
1861? In my copy, of that date, no “ Lycia in 
Europe” is mentioned at all. Lyciorum Campus, 
the Lechfeld through which the Lech flows, could 
no more have given origin to Lysiensis than 
Lycia in Asia. J. Dixon. 


Autey Famity : Brsnor Atiey (5 §S. x. 388, 
455 ; xi. 56.)—See the short notice of the Rev. 
Peter Alley in “N. & Q.,” 24S. vii. 512. 

Y. S. M. 


Dr. Jonn Speed, THE Poer (5@ §. x. 327, 
453.)—In the account of the Speed family, con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Archeological 
Society by the late Rev. E. Kell, it is stated that 
Dr. John Speed, M.D., of Southampton, senior, 
was buried in Holy Rood Church, Southampton, 
in 1710, aged eighty-five. There is error in both 
of these figures, the repetition of which in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” calls for correction. Reference to 
Dr. Speed’s monumental inscription in Holy Rood 
Church and to the church register of burials shows 
that he died on the 21st, and was buried on the 
27th, of September, 1711, in his eighty-fifth year. 

B. W. GREENFIELD. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Patchwork. By Frederick Locker. (Smith, Elder 
cr © 


& Co. 
In all senses this is a dainty book. Its appearance is 
especially attractive, and its contents are light and effer- 
vescent, yet not wanting in value. The merit of a 
commonplace-book depends of course upon the man by 
whom the selections are made. Mr. Locker has nice 
taste and delicate judgment, and his work is excellent. 
When Dodd’s Beauties of Shakspeare was shown to 
Sheridan, or some other celebrity, he is said to have 
observed, “ Very good indeed; but where are the other 
volumes?"’ We feel inclined to ask a similar question. 
Mr. Locker must have abundant materials for a com- 
panion volume, if not for more. Compared with the pon- 
derous commonplace-books of Southey, his little volume 
is like a cockboat by a man-of-war. It has, however, 
the merit that few of the anecdotes or observations are 
ushered in without some comment of the author, 
which.rarely fails to enhance their value. The books 
most frequently laid under contribution are the sort 
that would have delighted Charles Lamb. Hazlitt is 
perhaps the name that appears most frequently, his 
criticisms having obviously won Mr. Locker’s warm 
appreciation. After him come, however, Thomas 
Fuller, the author of the Worthies, Richard Crashaw, 
the Catholic poet, Andrew Marvell, whose charming 
lyric to his coy mistress is given entire, Browne, of the 
Britannia Pastorals, and even Aphra Behn, whose one 
marvellous lyric, ‘“‘ Love in fantastic triumph sat,” is 
quoted. Mr. Ruskin, Hartley Coleridge, Grote, Gibbon, 
and such American ts or humourists as Lowell and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, contribute. One of Mrs. 
Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese is inserted. De 
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Quincey, Ben Jonson, Sydney Smith, are names that 
occur with more or less frequency, and once name 
of Thomas Paine comes in. “ Gastibelza,” one of the 
most directly inspired of M. Hugo’s +: lyrics, is given 
in full. A selection like this shows the catholic taste 
which is the one essential in a work of this class. Some 
of Mr. Locker’s own lyrics are introduced, and form not 
the least pleasing portion. There are, moreover, some 
capital stories, and two or three letters by Swift and 
others, printed for the first time. One or two political 

aragraphs are the only things which “ give us pause.” 

hey are in good taste enough, but superfluous in a book 
of this class. 


Palgrave Family Memorials. Edited by Charles John 

Palmer and Stephen Tucker (Rouge Croix). 
Tue passion for family monographs appears to pre- 
vail in this country almost as extensively as on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The production of such 
volumes as the one before us is a creditable employment, 
and cannot be too strongly commended. The personal 
history of individuals and the collective histories of 
families combine to make up the history of the nation. 
While much of the detail in a volume like this is im- 
portant only to the family immediately concerned, there 
is always something in the lives of some members of it 
of more general interest, and worthy of perpetuation. 
The joint editors of this volume have displayed remark- 
able skill in hunting out all that is to be known about 
the family of Paigrave, and have produced the results of 
their labours in an intelligible and systematic form. 
The volume contains numerous portraits and other 
illustrations, and is admirably printed by Miller & 
Leaving, of Norwich. The numerous and well-con- 
structed pedigrees are fortified by full abstracts of 
numerous wills, monumental inscriptions, and copious 
extracts from parish registers, and the volume may be 
regarded as a model one of its kind. Unfortunately, it 
has been printed for private distribution only, which 
fact may induce the editors to regard as impertinent the 
only adverse criticism we can pass upon it, viz., that the 
index is not so complete as it should be. The index to 
such a work as this, to be of any value, should contain a 
reference to every name that appears in the text, and this 
certainly is fur from being the case in the present 
instance. 


Shakespeare's Time. A Lecture delivered at the York 
Institute, November 5, 1878. By Edwin Goadby. 
(A. H. Moxon.) 

Tuts is a pleasant and attractive sketch, not of Shak- 
are’s character or career, of which the author judi- 

cioualy says little, but of social life in England during 
the later Elizabethan time. Perhaps Macaulay's famous 
third chapter es have furnished its model. At any 
rate, Mr. Goadby has gone for his information to sources 
more original and recondite than Mr. G. W. Thornbury 
and even Mr. Seebohm, both of whom he quotes; and in 
spite of a few slight inaccuracies, his lecture must have 
been a lively and profitable “ eye-opener’’ for the som- 
nolence of a cathedral town. 


Tue “ Bortper.”—There is a pleasant announcement 
in last Saturday's number of the Builder, —_ of its 


being No. 1,879, the same number as that of the present 
year. Of that number no less than 1,781 have been 
edited by our old friend George Godwin during some 
thirty-four or thirty-five years; he boasts—and it is a 
roud boast—that his endeavour has been to perform 
aithfully, and with high aims, the functions of his 
position; that self-seeking has never been a motive; 
that pain has never been willingly given; that while the 
Builder bas often stepped out of the way to assist 





budding talent or back up struggling desert, it has 
never knowingly sought to gratify personal pique. 





Potices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. J. G. (Stratfield Mortimer).—“ Sodor” is a contrac- 
tion for “Sodorensis,” like “ Roffen” for “ Roffensis,” 
It means bishop of the Sudoreys, or Southern Islands, 
i.e. the Hebrides, or Western Isles, which were named 
Sudoreyar by the Norsemen from their geographical 

osition in relation to the Orkneys and Shetlands, or 
Norderneyar. The diocese of Man and the Isles was 
originally co-extensive with the kingdom of Man and the 
Isles, When the Manx portion fell under English rule, 
and was separated from the Isles, a division of the 
diocese was the necessary result. The Scottish portion 
gave title to the “Sodorensis Episcopus,” or Bishop of 
the Isles, in the Scottish Church, while the Manx portion 
gave rise to a new bishopric of Man, which, however, 
continued also to use the title “Sodorensis,” though the 
jurisdiction was confined to the Isle of Man. 

F. C. T. (“The Almanack”).—There appears to be 
nothing on this subject in Brand’s Popular Antiquities 
(Hazlitt’s edit.). There are passages in Hone’s Table 
Book, pp. 137 and 270; and in his Year Book, p. 44, under 
Jan. 13, mention is made of two Clog almanacks in the 
collection at the College, Manchester, similar to that 
which is engraved as a frontispiece to the second volume 
of the Avery-Day Book, and described in that work. 
Of the word “ Clog” Hone tells us there is “ no satis- 
factory etymology.” For the word “ Almanack” Larousse 
suggests both Celtic and Arabic etymologies, but inclines 
to the latter, as does Haydn (Dict. of Dates). Virtue 
says that the Chinese had the reputation of being the 
oldest almanack makers. Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and 
Indians have used almanacks from time immemorial. In 
the Middle Ages they were inserted in the service books 
of the church. In their present shape, of course, they 
are subsequent to the invention of printing, 

A. W. B. J. asks for the number and names of parks 
and recreation grounds given to the public during the 
last five years, or to be told where such information is to 
be obtained. We shall be happy to forward prepaid 
letters to our correspondent. 

E. Watrorp, M.A.—See 5% S. ix. 214. Rrvus there 
states that the trimming of an earl’s robes was originally 
of catskin, but that su uent to 1529 it was changed to 
ermine, the earls created before that date being allowed 
the privilege of retaining the catskin trimming. 

J. R. H.—The value and the interest of your offer 
necessarily depend upon the accuracy with which the 
compilation has been made. If you can assure us on 
this point, Yes. 

B.—We believe we were misinformed. It might be as 
well if you would refer the matter to the Meteorological 
Society. 

A Kent Lapountr.—The language is Spanish. The 
meaning, “ God be with you.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; aud 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











